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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


8 safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
D : N N a FO Kr D Ss Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
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In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DINNE EFORD'S” on every bottle. nly by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most ex cellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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* There is no doubt your Fund is doing splendid work, and is 
absolutely a boon to Transport Officers on Active Service.” 
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(Registered under the War Charities Act) 
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10,356 
Barnardo Boys 
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Fighting 
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Please remember other 
Barnardo Boys in training. 


Sergt. Hickey (a ge Boy) 
£10 


recommended for th 
His brave deeds are thrillingly 
described by Lord Beaverbrook will ‘feed nine Barnardo Boys 
in “Canada in Flanders,” Vol. 1. or a month. 
«*«Cheques payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Bill Fund,” and crossed, 
may be addressed to the Hon. Director, William Baker, M.A., LL.B., 
18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 
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HUTS IN THE HOLY LAND 


and every other theatre of war, nearly 800 centres in all, including about 220 

under shell fire on west front; also, several at remote naval bases and large 

numbers in training camps at home, and in France, Italy, Malta, Egypt, 
Salonica, Mesopotamia, etc., etc. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


earnestly asks YOUR AID towards extension and Maintenance of these indispen- 
sable means of CHEER AND COMFORT for the men who are giving their all for us. 


HUTS COST £500, TENTS £300, fully equipped. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
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Gifts thankfully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Kennington 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has given Homes to over 


1,800 Children of Sailors and Soldiers 


SHOW YOUR GRATITUDE to the 
MEN who are giving their lives for YOU 
by helping to care for their little ones. 


PRESENT FAMILY NEARLY 5,000. 


Watfs & Strays.” 











ENDING SEPTEMBER 30th, 1917. 
Annual Subscription, 19s. 6d., or Life Subscription of Five Guineas, entitles to Two 
Recommendations per annum; the number of Letters increasing in proportion to amount 


of contribution. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and LEGACIES are earnestlv solicited, and will 
be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Ltd. (Gosling’s Branch), 
1), Fleet Street, E.C. 4; or at the Offices of the Society by 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 


VIGTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 


PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
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A SPOKESMAN OF FOOD 
CONTROL 


ELDOM in this loquacious age is there reason to 

complain of an address that it is too brief. But the 

one delivered by Mr. Anker Simmons to the Farmers’ 

Club on Monday is an exception to the general rule. 

Mr. Anker Simmons may be described as one of 
the wisest old men of agriculture. His habit is to think 
clearly and to put certain considerations before _ his 
farming friends that are well worth attention. As _ the 
present Agricultural Adviser to the Ministry of Food, he 
explained with authority the relationship between that body 
and the Board of Agriculture. It would have been a more 
accurate nomenclature to have classified all the various offices 
connected with food as its ministry. At present there are 
three sections, and the public does not very well understand 
the relationship of one to the other. There is the Board 
of Agriculture, its Food Production Department, and the 
Ministry of Food, or what should be more accurately termed 
the Ministry of Control, since its chief business seems to be 
to control prices. In the office we learn there is a continual 
struggle going on, not necessarily of a hostile character, 
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between the interests of the consumer and the interests of 
the producer, Lord Rhondda representing the former and 
Mr. Prothero the latter; but, failing an agreement, it is the 
Food Controller who gives the final decision. 

We are by no means sure that the arrangement bears 
the hall-mark of genius. It would have probably conduced 
to greater efficiency if the Board of Agriculture had been 
strengthened and made to include both control and pro- 
duction. Before the war and after it started a great deal 
of criticism was directed to the Board, and not altogether 
unjustly. But of late it has come out on the whole the 
strongest and most capable agency we have for dealing 
with food supplies. Naturally; the office of Controller is 
not so popular as that of Producer. It is possible to get 
some ardour and enthusiasm into the work of increasing 
productivity, a great policy which involves great work; 
but the task of controlling prices possesses less glamour. 
It is at bottom a hard business proposition, and, unlike 
increased productivity, it offers no permanent solution of 
our difficulties, but only suggests measures which may 
ameliorate them temporarily. Mr. Simmons belongs to 
the Food Control Department and, naturally, spoke in its 
defence. He recalled the days of the great Napoleonic 
Wars. Wheat between the years 1809 and 1813 averaged 
112s. 9d. per quarter, having touched at one time the very 
high figure of 177s. This appeared a very satisfactory 
arrangement to the landed interest for the time being. It 
brought enormous profits, but then it led to a dreadful 
reaction. When wheat went down to 52s. the farmers 
thought they were ruined. The number of farms vacated, 
the abatement of rents, the proportionate distress as between 
arable and pastoral farmers and the effect on the labouring 
poor, says Mr. Simmons, all pointed to a state of agriculture 
more appalling than ‘‘ what some of us can remember in the 
eighties and early nineties of the last century.” The effect was 
seen in bankruptcies, seizures, executions, unpaid tithes 
and poor rates, depletion of livestock and discontinuance 
of every kind of improvement. 

Mr. Simmons assumes that no such drop will follow the 
controlled prices of to-day, although it is common knowledge 
that the reluctance of some farmers to go on ploughing up 
more pasture is due to a belief that they will be ruined by a 
rush of cheap food after the war. If left uncontrolled, Mr. 
Simmons thinks that the prices would have gone far above 
what they were in 1809-13 and the industrial community 
would have suffered in proportion. There is, in fact, very 
little chance and no probability of prices coming down with 
a run when the war is over. It will take very many years 
to place the world’s food supply on its old footing, and even 
then the standard of consumption has gone up so much that 
cheapness is not likely to occur, at least, in the time of any 
man now living. 

We cannot go minutely into the arguments by which 
Mr. Simmons established his claim that the effect of State 
control of agriculture in war-time is favourable rather than 
antagonistic to the best interests of our greatest national 
industry. His reasoning is incontestable, and he had the 
courage to remind farmers that however irksome and annoying 
the interference with their business may appear, it is less 
drastic than that applied to many other industries. In proof 
he gave the following instances: Millers have been placed 
under direct State control; corn dealers have been pro- 
hibited from speculating, and can only operate on a low scale 
of payment ; professional and business men have had to put 
up with greatly depleted staffs; and special attention was 
directed to the case of the small individual trader. In many 
instances he has been compelled to sell his business at a 
sacrifice and do his bit under conditions entailing severe 
hardship on those dependent on him. A man of this sort 
who had the means of livelihood before the war may find 
himself in a sorry plight at the end, since there is no machinery 
we know of by which he can gain repossession of the lost 
business. 





Our Frontispiece 

HIS week we print as frontispiece a portrait of Lady 

Elfrida Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, born in 1898, eldest 
daughter of Colonel the Earl Fitzwilliam, K.C.V.O., D.S.O., 
and Countess Fitzwilliam. The engagement of Lady Elfrida 
Wentworth-Fitzwilliam and Viscount Carlton (Life Guards), 
eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Wharncliffe, has 
recently been announced. 





*.* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to pho'ograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 


application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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N the speech he delivered to the Aldwych Club Lord Derby 

not only vindicated his own right to a leading place in 

the councils of the nation by reason of his uprightness 

and sincerity, but he vindicated also the claim of the class 

to which he belongs of inheriting the instincts of states- 
manship. There are a thousand pitfalls into which he might 
have fallen, a thousand figures, antagonistic or otherwise, 
on which he might have made undignified comment; but he 
trod his difficult maze with a sure step, and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that he could not have done so but for the 
fact of his having been born in a political atmosphere and of a 
line of statesmen ancestors. Frankness and discretion were 
blended in his speech with a consummate but perfectly 
natural art. Everybody liked what he said and felt refreshed 
and reinvigorated by those sentences in which with sobriety 
and order he set forth the course of recent events and the 
influences by which they have been modified. 


ONE point, at least, has been developed by the German 

strikes and their sequel. Hindenburg brought the 
Down Tools policy to a sudden stop with the aid of martial 
law. Confinement to a fortress, long terms of imprisonment, 
more than a stern hint that the death penalty might be 
exacted are the true Prussian methods. Experience shows 
the historian that they never can be successful. Hindenburg 
and the Kaiser can scarcely hope to secure more than a 
momentary tranquillity by sitting on the escape pipe. But 
that is for the future. The immediate effect has been to bring 
out in the boldest and most glaring colours the fact that the 
two parties who are negotiating together represent two 
extreme and antagonistic views of human polity. You have 
the Kaiser on the one hand, the last remaining champion of 
autocracy and dictatorship ; on the other, Trotsky, the very 
latest of the apostles of Nihilism, or, at any rate, no rule but 
that of the majority for the majority. Anarchy, spreading 
out to licence, is opposed to authority swollen into tyranny. 
This is the unforgettable moral that the steady-minded, 
alike in Germany and in Russia, will draw from the pro- 
ceedings, and there is no need to dwell on the fact that the 
citizens of neither nation are wholly mad. There is, and 
always will be, a saving remnant in every community which 
must ultimately revolt against extremity when it takes the 
shape either of absolute law or of no law. 


ONE of the stories told in the Gazette about privates and 
non-commissioned officers who have earned the D.C.M. 
shows that what we used to call our degenerate day is still 
capable of producing a devotion not falling short of that of 
the famous Flora Macdonald. It is told of Corporal T. W. 
Allison of the Northumberland Fusiliers that he went back 
for his wounded officer lying under fire and sheltered him 
with his body at great personal risk until it was possible 
to move him to a place of safety. Well may the Gazette 
say, ““ No praise can be too great for this splendid act of 
devotion.”” Of deeds of staunchness and daring there are 
plenty, such as that of Sergeant Bennett, who, leading the 
first wave of an attacking party, made a dash to the first 
objective and captured fifteen of the enemy and killed many 
more. He then took command of the party and led them 
to the second objective, where he killed an officer and several 
men. Private Biggs of the Bedfords, after being wounded, 
persisted in remaining in action, and even after being 
bayoneted remained cheerful and encouraged his comrades 
a magnificent example. Very notable examples are given 
of calmness under terrific danger, such as that of Sergeant 
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Easton of the Royal Highlanders, who, the enemy being 
within three hundred yards, dressed th. vounds of an officer 
and with him swam across a river to safety. 


IN April of the present year it is hoped that the Board of 

Agriculture will be able to produce the first volume of the 
register of dairy cows which it is to issue in connection 
with the milk recording scheme. Those of our readers who 
have not familiarised themselves with the plan referred to 
will find it worth while to do so. It is one of the best pro- 
jects that have emanated from Whitehall. The leading 
idea is that a cow of any breed, type or cross can be registered 
solely on account of her milk record. She is eligible if she 
has been awarded the Board's certificate or certificates 
to prove that she has yielded not less than 8,o0olb. of milk 
during the year ending September 30th, 1917. In subsequent 
vears she will be eligible if she has vielded not less than 6,500Ib. 
of milk on an average of two or more consecutive years. The 
owner of the cow should note that belonging to a milk record- 
ing society is a condition attached to the acceptance for regis 
tration. No record is accepted officially unless it bears the 
imprint of a milk recording society. But that is a provision 
which will be cordially welcomed by all those dairv farmers 
who are desirous of keeping records and improving the milking 
capacity of their herds. 


[JN a recent number of the Journal of the Board of 

Agriculture there is a useful article on economy in 
the feeding of dairy cows, which has an excellent) para- 
graph about silage. It is based on the principle that the 
value of this food as a substitute for roots depends on the 
crops from which it is made, the method of storage, and the 
relative conditions of cropping and cost. Mixed cereal and 
leguminous crops, such as oats and vetches, and oats, vetches 
and beans, are recommended. This silage possesses one and 
a half times more feeding value than roots, because it contains 
leguminous plants rich in protein. Up to 56lb. per head 
daily has been fed with satisfactory results, but the writer 
recommends 25lb. to 35lb. This is satisfactory as far as it 
goes, but the information can scarcely be sufficient for those 
who are hesitating as to whether they should start a silo or not. 


A VALENTINE. 


If I should send you this of mine, 
To Flanders, for a valentine, 

You'd read it, cry—familiar phrase ! 
“Good Lord! to me/’’ re-read a line 
Wrinkle your brows in slight amaze, 
Then without more ado consign 

The missive to the nearest blaze. 
You’d never think that I could pine 
Like girls in sentimental plays, 
Never I know, would so malign 
Your comrade of serener days. 

Or guess where six dim candles shine 
Petition from my heart I raise, 

That He whose knowledge is divine 
Will keep you safe in all your ways. 


MurieE_L Isaac. 


AFTER reading the official account of the meeting of the 

Agricultural Wages Board, held on January 23rd, we 
happened to take up a North Country paper. It was stated 
there that the wages of a Midlothian ploughman for 1918 
that is to say, the year that will be entered on after the hiring 
—are 38s. 6d. in cash, without taking into account the very 
considerable payment in kind, particularly of potatoes, in 
Scotland. Women in the same neighbourhood are being 
paid at the rate of 26s. a week. It may be commended as 
a theme for the consideration of the Wages Board why 
payment should be on so liberal a scale in the North as com- 
pared with the South. Is it all a matter of soil? Or of good 
farming? We know that there is splendid potato ground 
in Midlothian, but also that farming there in every direction 
is made to yield as near the maximum as may be. This 
goes to prove that the best way of improving the lot of the 
labourer is to raise production to its highest limit. With 
land in the South of England this has not yet been done, 
except, indeed, in a few cases. There is wide scope for im- 
provement, and in that improvement lies the hope not only 
of improved conditions for the labourer, but of security for 
the country. The natural rise due to greater prosperity 
is very much more satisfactory than any mechanical or 
artificial inflation of wages. 
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ALTHOUGH some interesting information is to be found 
~~ in the continuation of the notes on silage in the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, there are several matters which 
the writer has not cleared up, although they are engaging 
the attention of those who meditate the production of en- 
silage this year. First, there is the argument as to whether 
the stack silo or the properly made silo is the more profitable. 
In the stack silo there is a very considerable loss of dry matter. 
Even in an enclosed silo the loss is usually about Io per cent., 
and may come to 50 per cent. in the stack silo. Is this loss 
compensated for in any way? Then, if it be determined 
to use the enclosed silo, the question arises whether the 
material chosen should be cement or wooden staves. It 
is unquestionable that the wooden arrangement is clean 
and wholesome, but wood has the property of shrinking 
and expanding with the weather, hence rain and wind 
may be too freely admitted. The latter disadvantages are 
got rid of by the use of cement; but it is argued, on the other 
hand, that nobody has yet found out how to treat cement 
so that it shall remain dry in all conditions of the atmosphere. 
At present, moisture which shows in globules appears during 
certain conditions on cement which is not actually exposed 
to the rain. This means injury. But we should like to hear 
personal experience as to whether the harm done is of serious 
consequence. These are points which at present are being 
discussed by those who meditate an enlarged use of the silo. 


T,OCAL papers on the Scottish Border describe in lively 

terms the superabundance of salmon now endeavouring 
to work their way up to the Tweed spawning beds. They 
seem to be of exceptionally large size. Pools below the 
caralds are said to be literally “ seething with them.” It 
would be contrary to human nature—at least, human nature 
as it has been developed by generations of poachers—did not 
the sight prove a temptation to such as are expert with the 
cleck or * three-taed”’ leister. Numbers have been caught 
and sold at sixpence a pound to women brave enough to risk 
the peril of carrying them home. A common weight is in 
or about 30lb., and two giants have been caught weighing 
respectively 50lb. and 48lb. Little attempt is made to inter- 
fere with the marauders. Most of the bailiffs, the usual 
guardians of the stream and its inhabitants, are with the 
colours, and the scarcity of food has induced a spirit of tolera- 
tion. For the moment, therefore, many of the poor people on 
Tweedside are enjoying a glut of food. 


"THE scarcity of food presses especially hardly upon the 

vast number of working girls in London who are obliged 
to take their midday meal in restaurants. Most of them find 
the cheaper vegetarian dishes unsatisfying, if not positively 
distasteful. To meet the needs of working girls a number 
of Dining Centres have been opened in various parts of London 
to supply cheap and nourishing meals. For sevenpence one 
may get a good meal of meat, two vegetables and a sweet. 
Gradually the girls who use the Centres are, as a result of 
experimenting with the alternative vegetable dishes, coming 
to appreciate the virtue of well cooked vegetables. Indeed, 
at one of the Centres whose menus gave a choice of vegetable 
pie, liver, stewed steak or shepherd’s pie the biggest demand 
was for the vegetable pie with a basis of braised onions 
covered with gravy. There is no class of the community 
so averse from change as the working class, and it will be 
an immense gain not only to the country, but the health of 
the community, if better use is made of vegetable food. The 
most heartening fact of all is that to-day in the fourth year 
of war there are fewer people going hungry than ever there 
were before the war. 


ONE of the best letters on pig-keeping we have seen is 

that contributed by Professor Ernest H. Stirling to the 
Times of Tuesday last. It sets the matter out with absolute 
clearness. Professor Stirling distinguishes between _ pig- 
keeping in the abstract and pig-keeping during the next 
six months. There is no doubt that in ordinary circum- 
stances the breeding and feeding of pigs form an essential 
of economic husbandry. The pig provides fat for all, and 
if the poor man has pork and potatoes in his house, he can 
never experience the pangs of hunger. But the question 
for the moment is that of a policy for the next six months. 
During that time wheat will be milled up to ninety per cent., 
which means not only that there will be less offal for stock 
feeding, but that the offal will have greatly deteriorated 
in food value. We get, on the other hand, a clear gain of a 
month’s supply of bread for man. But in order to make still 
more of our supplies we must use other grains which hitherto 
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have been fed to animals, such as oats and barley, for diluting 
wheaten fiour used in the making of bread. Still further to 
save on bread, we must grow and use plenty of potatoes. 


NOW, the next question is the economy of importing cereals 
to feed the pigs with. Against this the damaging con- 
sideration is that you cannot turn a ton of cereals into a ton 
of bacon, as it takes over five tons of cereals to make one 
ton of fat bacon. Hence, in the Professor’s words, it seems 
obvious that it is better to import the bacon even at the 
expense of pig-raising in this country. But milk cannot be 
imported and it is a necessary food for invalids and young 
children. On that account it is justifiable to take a sufficient 
amount of concentrated feeding stuffs from the scanty supplies 
available for man in order to maintain milk production. 
This means another inroad on what, in more auspicious 
circumstances, might have become pig food. The conclusion 
at which Professor Stirling arrives is incontestable. Let it 
be given in his own words: ‘‘ We must be prepared to dis- 
pense with our home-fed pig meat (except such as can be 
raised on refuse, roots, vetches, etc.), retaining only such 
stocks as will enable our farmers to begin again breeding 
and fattening as soon as the increased acreage of cereals 
and potatoes, the augmented output of ships, . . . shall 
have placed the necessary feeding stuffs at their disposal.” 
This, considered as an expedient for meeting a very difficult 
situation, is as good as anything that can be suggested. 


JASMINE. 
The birds are singing in the rain— 
What is it that we understand ? 
I do not know, but take my hand, 
We have forgotten death and fear, 
For a short space God’s peace is here. 


The birds are singing in the rain— 
And we will wander back and see 

The white flowers on the Jasmine tree, 
Nor will you wonder why the light 

Is in your eyes and mine to-night. 


The birds are singing in the rain—- 
What is it that we understand ? 

Is it the wind blown from the sea ? 
The call of joy to you and me ? 

Or the white scent of the Jasmine tree ? 


MARJORIE KENNEDY-ERSKINE. 


"THERE is no evil without some good mixed with it, and 

meatless days have at least the merit of stimulating 
the ingenuity of our cooks. Whoever is familiar with the 
cookery of the past knows that it is concerned mainly with 
such accumulations of meat of one kind and another as 
strike the delicate-minded modern with amazement. In 
the pies wherein our forefathers delighted eggs were used 
by the score, and game and meat, we had almost said, by the 
hundredweight. Therefore they did not turn their intellect 
in the direction of vegetable cookery. But in the houses 
of one’s acquaintances it is not uncommon to meet here and 
there with a cook with a genius for turning vegetables into 
palatable and delightful dishes. For the sake of readers whose 
energy has not been turned in that direction, we would be 
very pleased if some of those who have been successful in 
creating new vegetable dishes would communicate the result 
of their inventiveness to us in order that the advantages 
might be shared by our readers. 


LORD LEVERHULME has paid a marked compliment 

to the architectural profession by appointing as a Director 
of Lever Brothers, Limited, Mr. James Lomax Simpson, who 
for the past eight years has been responsible for the con- 
struction work at Port Sunlight and the building of the 
Company’s factories in all parts of the world. Mr. Simpson’s 
father, who is also an architect, is Lord Leverhulme’s oldest 
friend, and was closely associated with him in his first efforts 
to develop his factories and the housing of his workers upon 
the novel and progressive plan which has made Port Sunlight 
famous throughout the world. It is said that Mr. Simpson, 
sen., Was the first to initiate the struggle carried on by 
Lord Leverhulme against the deadly uniformity of style— 
usually lack of stvle—in the planning of workmen’s cottages. 
Whether the idea was due to Mr. Simpson or to Lord Lever- 
hulme himself is immaterial. The campaign has achieved 
wonderful results not only in Port Sunlight but at many other 
centres in this country and in the United States. 
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THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND 





THE ROAST BEEF 
R. PROTHERO, as President of the Board of 


Agriculture, resembles a skilled and_ kindly 
physician whose popularity is suddenly exposed 
to a very severe test. Since his appointment 
farmers have recognised in him a winning and 
earnest sympathiser. But it fell to his lot on Friday to 
administer an excessively bitter pill. The occasion was a 
gathering at Caxton Hall of agricultural representatives 
from every part of the United Kingdom. They were no fancy 
or carpet bag members, but nearly all engaged in the actual 
work of husbandry. Not a few had come packed with ideas 
which they meant to expand and discuss. Opportunity 
to do this was not given. In language as firm as it was kind 


the doctor told them, “‘ You must swallow your pill and re- 
What we have 


member that least said is soonest mended.” 


eS , 
is ” 








OF OLD ENGLAND. 


called a pill was an injunction to stop fattening cattle 
altogether and to breed only as far as is necessary to retain a 
foundation for flocks and herds in that distant period when 
things get right again after the war. It is a time as clusive 
as the Millennium or Shakespeare’s Happy Days “ When 
every Jack shall have his Jill, the man will get his mare again 
and all will be well.” 

As we pointed out a fortnight ago, the contingency 
was not realised by the average stock breeder. It was, 
however, inevitable for reasons tersely put by the President 
who, alluding to the immense shortage of concentrated 
feeding-stutts, said there were not so many foods in the foreign 
market, the Nation had not so much cash as it used to have 
in its pocket, and it was difficult to get the tonnage. These 
weighty reasons cannot be described as merely passing or 
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transitory. 
Peace or no 
peace, it will 
take a long 
time to re- 
establish the 
supply of 
feeding- 


tull t MH 
stults, to re- : 

FE 
cuperate a * 
d minished i 


credit the 
fall of which 
is accentu- 
ated by un- 
reasoned 
spending,and 
a mercantile 
navy cannot 
be re-estab- 
lished in 
ayear 

Farmers 
must there- 
fore accom- 
modate 
themselves 
to the new 
c onditions. 


UNCONSCIOUS OF 


In order to economise what concentrated — feeding- 
stuffs are available idle mouths should be diminished 


and others rationed. Pleasure horses must be sent to 
the butcher and only those retained which are used for 
labour or transport. Consumers must relinquish the 
joint on which they set such store. Bullocks must not 
be fattened at the expense of dairy cows, the milk of which 
is needed for children and invalids. Pigs should be kept only 
in such numbers as can be fed from the waste of the farm 
and the allotment. To provide cattle-food for next year 
recourse must be had to the plough, and preparations set on 
foot to fill the straw barn, the hayrick, the root clamp and 
the silo. Dependence must not be placed on supplies of 
foreign made cake, but a return made to the methods prevalent 
among our forefathers before the modern style of feeding 
came into existence. Human beings, for the time, must 
depend for sustenance mainly on wheat and potatoes, supple- 
mented by other productions of field and garden. All this 
signifies drastic changes in the style of British husbandry ; 
but it is inevitable. We almost regret that Mr. Prothero 
concluded with some remarks beginning: ‘ There is no 
occasion for panic.” He was right in a way, but the words may 
have the effect of detracting from” the gravity of what went 
before. Satisfaction will be felt that Lord Rhondda seized 
the opportunity of saying that in this matter and every other 
the Food Ministry was in full agreement with the Board of 
Agriculture. Food Control, Food Production and the work 
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of the Board. 
of Agricul- 
ture are in- 
tegral parts 
of on. 
Sys te ant. 
Discord _ be- 
tween them 
would be as 
disastrous as 
disunion in 
the Nation 
itself. 

In the 
country dis- 
tricts very 
little else has 
been talked 
about — since 
the delivery 
of Mr. Pro- 
thero’s 
speech. Per- 
haps the 
meaning was 
driven home 
still more 
effectually by 
the fact that 
almost at the same time as Mr. Prothero spoke rationing 
was beginning to come into operation. Whether they 
like it or not, people at last are being forced to realise 
that they are living under conditions of war. They have 
so far escaped its hardships, and for that are not as thankful 
as they may be later on. They do not adequately recognise 
that Great Britain has escaped the hardships which have 
fallen in a bitter shower upon Continental belligerents. There, 
devasted farms, ruined villages and desolate homesteads 
are too common to be ignored even by those who have not 
suffered directly. The food question has been acute for years, 
whereas we in the fourth year of war have only experienced 
it very lightly. Great Britain differs from the Continent 
inasmuch as her people have hitherto had an invincible 
repugnance to eat horse flesh. In France they like it and say 
that a joint from a well-fed filly is to be preferred to that 
from a fat heifer. Indeed, this feeling has made a difference 
in the English Army, for it has enabled the regimental 
authorities to get rid at profitable prices of cast Army horses. 
They were thrown on the manure heap in the early days of 
the war if they happened to die; but now every portion 
of them is utilised, and, though those that perish from disease 
are not sent to the table, there is a large number of wounded 
animals which the butcher is glad to get. The time seems 
almost to have come when English consumers also will be 
glad to buy horse flesh. What makes this repugnant is that 
we have always been a horse-loving race, and it is not 
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consonant with our feelings to our four-footed friends that we 
should condemn him to the same fate as the ox or steer. 
But “ necessity has no legs,”’ as the schoolboy translated the 
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phrase, Necessitas non habet leges, and it will be well for this 
country if before the end of the war it is not confronted by 
hardships greater than those we have adumbrated. 





“GROWING” IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AS A 
CAREER FOR WOUNDED OFFICERS 


N writing an article of this kind the author starts with a 
great feeling of responsibility lest anything he writes may be 
the means of either, by being too optimistic, tempting a 
man to a career he may not be suited for, or, by being too 
pessimistic, dissuading him from one which, while eminently 

a very pleasant one, may also afford him a comfortable livelihood. 

It cannot be too strongly urged, however, that the ‘‘ personal 
factor ’’ in work of this sort is the all determining one. Will 
it appeal toa man? Will he become interested in it 2? Will he 
spend his time, if not in actual working, in superintending his 
men? Will he cut his clothes according to his cloth ? And will 
he by experimenting be progressive, and keep up with the ever 
increasing competition in grading, packing, etc. The scope for 
this is endless, and the interest is endless, especially when he 
sees the fruit of his experiments and increase of knowledge in 
the steadily growing increase in his banking account. 

At the start let me premise that the work is not arduous 
and the climatic conditions are never severe, so that, if a man 
has been knocked about in the trenches or his constitution 
weakened, here is a career in which he will not be handicapped. 
At the same time a word of warning must be given, and it cannot 
be more forcibly illustrated than by giving the history of the young 
men who came as pioneers from England to ‘‘ grow.”’ Asa rule 
they were the younger sons of county magnates who could 
provide for their eldest sons on the estate, but gave the younger 
ones a few hundreds as a start. Now, these young fellows never 
knew what real work was; they came here, bought a place, 
probably far above its proper value, left their houses and the 
work to a foreman more or less untrustworthy, and spent their 
days on the golf links and their evenings at the club. The result 
was complete disaster; they generally fell a prey to some astute 
solicitor, who lent them money on their places, and then fore- 
closed. This is the first rock on which many a career is ship- 
wrecked. No profits on growing will ever pay for extravagance, 
gambling and general idling, but they will furnish a livelihood 
and a pleasant life to the steady man who looks after his job. 

Now let us plunge 77 medias ves. Say, a young fellow has 
command of £1,000 (better, also, if he has a small “ wounded 
pension ’’) and really means to go in for this work as his life’s 
career. Let him first come over and go through different growing 
estates, keeping his eyes open. He will be shown the greatest 
courtesy, and can practically see over any place he wishes. 
But let him avoid all selling agents ov men who want to get vid of 
theiy places. Let him avoid these as he would the Devil. There 
are many trustworthy men; I myself found out one who had 
no interest in buying or selling, and I took him round to places 
for sale that I fancied. I asked him to value them, wot telling 
him what price was asked, and very soon I got a place that suited 
me. I then made my first mistake. I took on the former fore- 
man. He saw I knew but little about it; he knew less, and the 
first year ended in failure. That taught me. Next year | 
determined to learn more about it myself; and this time, beginning 


at the very bottom as a watering boy, Ll gradually learnt my job 
to my own great satisfaction and profit. 

Some growers advocate buving land and erecting new houses 
on it, Ofcourse, you get in the early years the profit of the virgin 
soil, but sooner or later, the soil wears out, and, as nowadays 
land and all material are very dear, the grower will do better with 
his capital, especially if limited, in buying a place already put up 
provided it is in fairly decent repair. 

If married he will try for a place with a dwelling house on 
it, a great advantage, as he will always be able then to keep an 
eye on the work. If single, by avoiding the cost of the hous« 
he will have so much more money for procuring glass. 

Let him avoid cold houses. A grower with them is dependent 
on the weather, comes in with the glut, and gets perhaps 2d 
pound for his tomatoes, when if he had early heated houses he 
might have started at 2s. Of course, there is the cost of the coal, 
but it has been seen, especially in these later war years, that even 
if coal is dearer, wages are higher, and the British workman 
does not generally hesitate to pay top price for any luxury he 
fancies ! 

And now I come to the hardest part of my task—the question 
of profits. Here, again, the ‘ personal tactor’’ looms large. 
One man will sink while the other will swim, under precisely 
the same conditions—why ? Simply because the one lives among 
his plants, learns to understand their wants, sees trouble ahead, 
and takes measures against it. The other does his work me 
chanically and perfunctorily. Can you wonder at the result : 
‘Growing ”’ is a keen business, and only a keen business man 
will make it a success. 

However, without dealing in generalities, which are valuc 
less, we must again come to personal experience. Twenty years 
ago I started with a very limited capital, half of which was 
borrowed from a relative. I bought five houses, roughly 600 
running feet of glass, raising 7,000 plants; only three of these 
houses were heated, the other two were cold. [ have now 2,000 
running feet of glass, all heated and potted, raising 23,000 plants 
every year. In the first decade my profits, bar the first year, 
which was a failure, ran from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. or slightly 
over, mostly nearer 10 per cent. In the last decade from 10 pet 
cent. to well over 20 per cent., the profit varying directly with the 
confidence and skill acquired. Of course, the yearly Island out- 
put varies, affected, as the crops are, by want ot sunshine, east 
winds, etc. But a light crop with good prices pays a grower 
better than a generally heavy crop, the price being better and the 
railway freight considerably less. 

In conclusion I can only say this article is written with the 
sincere wish to help those who have fought for us, and can be 
relied on implicitly. To the ‘“ real seeker after truth” the 
advice of the writer and his trading books are willingly offered. 
It will be noted, however, that | have not touched on the actual 
working of the houses. This must be left to a later article. 

T. O. BEUTTLER, 
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A PAINTER OF THE CORNISH COAST 


MRS. LAURA KNIGHT'S 


“AND who has told you, Sir, that one paints with 
colours?’ was Chardin’s reply to an artist who 
talked to him about his method of improving the 
colours; ‘‘ one uses colours, but one paints with 
feeling.”’ This epigram is peculiarly applicable to 

the art of Mrs. Laura Knight, whose pictures of holiday life on 

the Cornish Coast are the delight of all who visit the Leicester 

Galleries in this dreary month of February. -Whatever 

merits of colour and design her paintings may possess—and 

these are of no mean order 
appeal is due to intensity of feeling. 
complete sympathy with her surroundings. 
airsof heaven 
and the ever 
changing as 
pects of th 
sea; she en 
joys the sun 
shine and thx 
breeze, and 
the surging 
of the waters 
against t he 
grey rocks : 
her artistic 
Sense is 
powerfully 
stimulated 
by the statu- 
eltect 
of the human 
figure silhou- 
etted against 
the wide ex- 
panse of sea 
or sky, or by 
its graceful 
flexibility as 
contrasted 
against the 
ponderous 
ruggedness of 
grey os tone 
cliffs and 
boulders. 

She partici- 

pates in. the 

happy, in 

dolent 7 

soucrance ot 

her holiday 
makers who, 
in close com 
munion with 

Nature, have 

shaken — oft 

for the time 
being the 


their strong and immediate 
Mrs. Knight is in 
She loves the 


esque 


oppression 
that weighs 
so heavily 
upon the 
town-dweller 
in these days 


or tragic *“ THE 
strife. Her 


mind is attuned to her surroundings, and she paints, 
apparently, because her sympathy with the sights that meet 
her eve bubbles over and demands expression. 

An artist thus stimulated need not go in search of the 
picturesque, provided she has such complete command of 
the painter's language as Mrs. Knight has acquired. Not 
that Mrs. Knight has adopted Courbet’s principle that it 
does not matter wha/ you paint so long as you paint it well. 
Hler taste guides her so well in selection that it does not 
matter Where she pitches her easel; she will always manage 
to tind rhythmic design and interesting colour. Her pictures 
re by no means haphazard snapshots of actuality, but they 
have that appearance. There is nothing forced about their 
arrangement. They are not composed according to rule of 
thumb. The figures are at perfect ease ; they just “happen ”’ 


EXHIBITION 





AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

in their setting of sea and boulders and plots of grass, as though 
they were part of nature. Yet if you were to displace them 
in any way it would be fatal to the balance and harmony of 
the design. 

If there. is nothing conventional about Mrs. Knight's 
design, her colour goes to the limits of daring without depart- 
ing from visual truth. She is not afraid of boldly contrasting 
the brightest hues, undimmed and unmodified by intervening 
atmosphere—a vermilion and a blue jumper against a sea 
of delicate heliotrope, in ‘‘ On the Rocks”’ ; or a purple jumper 
against a sea of sapphire and emerald, in “‘ Boy and Girl”’ ; 
or vivid orange and gold against heliotrope in “* The Orange 


Coat.” But 
her daring 


never results 
in crude- 
ness; and 
atmospheric 
relations are 
by no means 
disregarded, 
as they are, 
say, in the 
panel pic- 
tures by 
Augustus 
John, whom 
superficial 
criticism has 
declared to 
have in- 
fluenced the 
Diese n-c 
phase of Mrs. 
Knight’s art. 
Mr. John’s 
aims are 
utterly dif- 
erent, and so 
is his method 
of painting. 
He concen- 
trates ‘on 
essentials 
of form and 
movement, 
andexpresses 
these es 
sentials in a 
synthetic, 
decorative 
manner. 
Mrs. Knight, 
while aiming 
at a certain 
decorative 
splendour of 
vivid colour 
notes, still 
remains a 
Realist. Her 
art is less ab- 
stract than 
Mr. John’s. 
She is a plein 
airy painter, 
deeply absorbed in effects of light, in reflections, in atmo- 
spheric conditions. Her present departure consists merely in 
a heightening of her palette, an increased insistence on clearly 
stated form, and a partial elimination of atmospheric vibra- 
tion. In some of her earlier bathing pictures she revealed 
a purely Impressionist tendency. She allowed the play of 
reflected light on the surfaces almost to obliterate all definite 
forms. In now insisting on the substance rather than on the 
appearance, she only follows the trend of modern art which 
has become dissatisfied with the limitations imposed by 
strict adherence to Impressionist theories, which lead in- 
evitably to dissolution of form and absence of emphatic design. 

Nevertheless, even in using the heightened colour of 
her present palette, Mrs. Knight achieves a degree of 
atmospheric truth that can scarcely be surpassed by the 
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Impressionist method. 
Witness ‘‘The 
Orange Coat,” which 
is as full of sunlight 
and air and atmo- 
spheric glow as any 
Vibrist picture. In 
“The Cave’’ there is 
just a hint of compro- 
mise with her earlier 
practice in the cold 
reflected light thrown 
upon the flesh of one 
of the bathing women 
by the white shift 
from which she is dis- 
engaging herself in 
the limpid coolness of 
the sheltered cleft in 
the rocks. Absolute 
realism in the render- 
ing of a grey, stormy 
day is to be found in 
the picture of two 
women, clad in rain- 
proof coats, watching 
the inclement ‘ Rainy 
Day”’ from the safety 
of a shelter. 

Mrs. Knight loves 
her Cornwall in all 
conditions. Unfavour- 
able weather does not 
affect the ardour with 
which she records her 
emotion. She watches 
and registers with the 
same sympathetic 
attention the endless 
changes on the surface 
of the waters and in the sky, although she shows a preference 
for viewing her subject from above, so that the sky is ex- 
cluded from the field of vision. She delights in the ripple of 
the waves, the white-crested breakers beating against the 
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“BOY AND GIRL.” 


sets down with firmness, decision, and unfaltering sureness, and 
it is this sureness that makes her pictures ring so clear and 
joyous, because it enables her to keep her pigment undetiled, 
to lay it on with a clean, decisive touch, and to avoid scrumb- 


ling and glazing, corrections and revisions. Above all, she 
enjoys her work ; she paints with feeling; and she conse- 
quently awakens corresponding emotions in those approaching 
her pictures with an unprejudiced mind. — P. G. Konopy. 


F rocks, the transparent green of the shallows and the deep 
4 blue of the more distant waters, the mauve or heliotrope 
assumed by the sea in certain conditions of light, the greys of 
the threatening storm. Whatever delights her eye, her brush 
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HOUGH now practically part of London and having 
a population of 38,000, the parish of Chiswick retains 
great open which that still surrounding 


Chiswick House contains scores of acres. Broad lawns, long 
vistas and stately groves are still the sympathetic environment 
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of Lord Burlington’s famous retreat by Thames’ side. The 
centre of the present house (Fig. 2) exhibits, almost un- 
touched, one of the several habitations—considered fanciful 
in England even in the age when our virtuosos worshipped 
Palladio—based on the Capra villa which the Italian architect 
built for Paolo 
Almerigo near Vicenza 
in days when Eliza- 
beth ruled in Britain. 
It took a _ century 
and a half to develop 
among a section of 
aristocratic English- 
men a desire to copy 
an exotic so ill suited 
to our climate and 
habits of life; for 
Campbell did not set 
the roof on Mereworth 
till 1723, and Chiswick 
was only in an in- 
cipient stage when he 
died in 1729. Both 
replaced houses that 
more truly belonged 


to the soil. The 
gabled roofs and 


mullioned windows of 
Old Chiswick House 
were figured by Kip 
and recorded by 
Bowack a score or so 
of years before their 
partial disappearance. 
John Bowack was a 
master at West- 
minster School and 
planned a folio book 
on the “ Antiquities 
of Middlesex.” In 
1706 he published the 
parts dealing with a 
group of parishes, of 
which Chiswick was 
one. It was a 
“pleasant village’’ of 
which “‘ the sweet air 
andsituation . . . 
drew not only a great 
many _ considerable 
families to settle here 
formerly, but induced 
several _ illustrious 
persons to build seats, 
nor has it lost its 
reputation now, but 
is honoured with the 
preference of several 
noble persons.”’ The 
two manors belonged 
respectively to the 
Dean and the Pre- 
bends of St. Paul. 
The Elizabethan pre- 
bend of Chiswick, 
Gabriel Goodman, 
also held the deanery 
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Copyright. 3.—LOOKING ACROSS 


the prebendal house became, ‘in the time of aay common 
Plague or Sickness,” a retreat for Westminster scholars, with 
some of whom the famous Dr. Busby—setting aside for the 
nonce his cane, let us hope —‘‘ us’d frequently in summer time 
to spend some time here, but the building is now so decayed 
with age that it is unfit for such a use and is patched up into 
small tenements.”” In strong contrast was the “ very beautiful 





THE. CLASSIC BRIDGE. “COUNTRY LIFE,” 


seat "’ which had recently been built by Sir Stephen Fox, the 
tenant of one of the manors. It is described as “ large and 
extraordinarily well finished, nor does it stoop for fine furniture, 
curious paintings, etc., to many in England.” Kip made use 
of it to fill in the right-hand corner of his view of Chiswick 
House which Bowack calls ‘‘ a noble seat built by Sir Edward 
Warden after the ancient manner, very regular and strong. 





Copyrighi t.—THE CLASSIC BRIDGE OVER THE CANAL. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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It has many very spatious rooms in it and large gardens 
behind. In this seat formerly dwelt James Duke of Monmouth ; 
it afterwards was purchased by the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Burlington, where he lived and dyed; his son the 
late Earl us’d commonly to dwell there during the summer 
seas) 

7 ee Nothing seems known of Sir Edward Warden, who may 
be the same man as the Edward Warder who set up a monu- 
ment to his parents in Chiswick (¢ hurch in O12. Rut his 
successor in ownership was the notorious Robert Carr, Earl 
of Somerset, who, when he ceased to please James I and fell 
into disgrace and poverty, passed the estate on to that Earl 
of Pembroke who employed Inigo Jones to rebuild the south 
side of Wilton. Lords Paulet and Ashburnham owned it 
before Charles II’s ill-fated son, Monmouth, and Lords Gerard 
and Ranelagh held it awhile before it was purchased by the 
first Earl of Burlington in 1682. Richard Boyle sprang 
from a Herefordshire stock, but was born in Canterbury 
in 1366. Failing to make rapid progress as an English 
lawver, he went to Ireland at the age of twenty-two, where 
he obtained lucrative offices, married an heiress, developed 
a large faculty for acquiring property and became Earl of 
Cork in 1620. He not only got vast estates, but greatly 
developed and improved them. So rich was he that his son 
was allowed £1,000 a vear to travel abroad with a tutor before 
he succeeded his father in 1643. Evil times then befel, but 
all seems to have come right again with the Restoration 
in 1660, when he was able to Jend money to Charles IT, 
Through his wife he 
obtained a large share 
of the Clifford estates 
in Yorkshire, includ- 
ing Bolton Abbey, 
and he was created 
Earl of Burlington 
in 1663. Burlington 
House became his 
London home = and 
Chiswick a country 
place of easy access, 
where he died in 1697. 
His son predeceased 
him, and his grand- 
son, third Earl of 
Cork and second of 
Burlington, had also 
passed away when 
Bowack wrote about 
Chiswick. The owner 
was then a boy of 
about ten years old, 
and some time was 
vet to pass before he 
set out on his Conti- 
nental travels and 
made the lengthy 
sojourn in Italy which 
fixed and educated 
his tastes and started 
him on his career as 
“the Architect Earl.’’ 
Considerable rebuild- 
ing of Burlington 
House in Piccadilly 
occupied much of his 
attention on _ his 
retun to England 
and his coming of 
age in 1716, and for 
ten vears he was con- 
tent, when he sought 
the “sweet air” of 
Chiswick, to inhabit 
the old house where 
his great-grandfather 
had died. After Sir 
Stephen Fox’s death 
his house was occu- 








pied by Lord 
Wilmington, whose 
account book shows 


him as dining at 
Chiswick House, 
where he fell under 
the architectural in- 
fluence of his host: so 
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that i 


oe 
was Colin i ~“* 
Campbell M : 
who rebuilt wre 5 on 
Compton : 


House at 
astbourne 
(COUNTRY 
LIFE, Sep- 
tember oth, 
1916) just a 
as he was 
finishing 
Mereworth 
for - John 
Fane, and 
before he may have assisted Burlington to design his new 
villa. Before that, Campbell had published his third and 
last volume of the ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’’ so that 
Chiswick does not appear therein. But of Mereworth several 
plates are given and a short description. While retaining 
the general plan and scheme of the Capra villa he claims 
to have enlarged and improved it to suit English require- 
ments. But his chief pride is in his device for retaining the 
true Palladian chimnevless appearance while providing ample 
fireplaces. He explains that the dome of the central hall 
“ consists of Three Shells: The First is Carpentry with Stucco 
Which forms the Cieling of the Salon. The Outward is also 
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Carpentry, covered with Lead, 
but of a particular Contourn, 
Between these Two Shells there 
is a strong: Brick Arch, that 
brings 24 Funnels to the Lant- 
horn, which is finished with a 
Copper Callot, without any 
Injury to the Smoke, which was 
not the least difficult Part of 

Tilt —— _ | the Design.’’ His patron, the 
Aclihe OO pe ee Nh a ig: tame = Earl, however, does not seem to 
5: . sone ; have shared his good opinion 
of this ingenious deceit, for 
at Chiswick chimneys were 
allowed to take their proper 
place and form on the two side 
elevations. Moreover, as bed- 
room accommodation was of no 
importance to: the: Earl, who 
retained part of the old house, 
the attic floor was omitted and 
thus the hall could be lighted 
— =] ee ae by four ample windows below 

a Wace Lote a + eae ‘| Ady the dome, instead of by four 
: = a ‘ f small ones in the dome itself, 
as at Mereworth. The Capra 
villa was intended for summer 
resort in a hot climate. It was 
placed “on a rounded grassy 
knoll, seen from’ below on all 
sides, and fits most gracefully 
to its situation.’’ The central 
hall would keep cool and there 
would always be ‘shade in one 
Copyright. 6.—CEILING OF ROOM NO. 38. “COUNTRY LIFE.” or more of its four. porticoes. 
Three of these were very pro- 
perly omitted at Chiswick and 
thus the principal sitting-rooms 
got ample direct’ light. On 
the south or entrance side the 
portico and flight of steps are 
so large and elaborate as 
rather to overpower the villa, 
which is smaller as well as 
lower than that of Mereworth. 
On the north side, though there 
was no portico, the central 
portion of the Venetian win- 
dow of the “ gallery” served 
as a door from which access 
to the gardens was obtained 
by a double stairway. This 
was removed in 1840, while 
in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century the character 
of the east and west sides was 
altered by the addition of the 
wings, which had to be reached 
through vestibules taking the 
place of the Venetian windows 
which had lit the two large 
sitting-rooms that had _ the 
curious arrangement of a 
fireplace on each side of the 
window. 

Owing to the lessening in 
size, the flattening of the dome, 
the omission of three porticoes 
and of the attic storey, it is 
clear that Chiswick cannot, like 
Mereworth, claim to be a copy 
of Palladio’s villa, which was 
only used for the general 
arrangement. The modifications 
were no doubt made by Lord 
Burlington himself, and how 
far he is himself responsible 
for the plan and elevation it is 
difficult to say. He acquired 
the reputation of being an 
architect as well as a patron 
of architects, and not only the 
Burlington House additions and 
the Chiswick villa, but other 
buildings, such as the York 
Copyright. 7.—CEILING -OF:' ROOM -NO. 38. “COUNTRY LIFE.” Assembly Rooms, are assigned 
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to him. We do not know 
that he ever himself made 
such a claim. On _ the 
contrary, the “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,”’ largely issued 
under his auspices, dis- 
tinctly states that Campbell 
was architect of Burlington 
House, and it was Horace 
Walpole, half a century 
later, who omits the name 
of the professional and gives 
entire credit to the patron. 
Hence Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, inimical by train- 
ing to the amateur, con- 
siders himself ‘“‘ justified 
in concluding that Lord 
Burlington had nothing to 
do with the design of Bur- 
lington House beyond pay- 
ing the bill, a remark which 
will be found to apply to 
his other designs.”’ Assur- 
edly both the eighteenth 
century dilettante and the 
architect of to-day equally 
lack the scientific method 
in dealing with history. 
There is no evidence for 
either sweeping assumption ; 
and the probability is that 
the wealthy amateur first 
formed the general scheme 
and afterwards criticised 
and altered the scale and 
detail drawings which he 
employed one or other of 
his favourite professionals 
to get out. At Chiswick 
there will have been more 
than one. While still 
occupying the Elizabethan 
house he began garden 
improvements, and Camp- 
bell tells us that the temple 
or “Casino”? was erected 
in 1717 and was “ the first 
essay of his Lordship’s 
happy invention.” The 
villa appears to have been 
planned in 1727, but was 
not completed till 1736, or 
seven years after Campbell’s 
death and burial at Chis- 
wick, and two years after 
Lord Burlington erected in 
the churchyard ‘“‘ an elegant 
and elaborate altar tomb”’ 
to his bricklayer, Richard 
Wright. That will account 
for the interior showing 
strong evidence of the in- 
fluence and pencil of William 
Kent. Bora in Yorkshire 
and apprenticed to a coach 
painter his facility with the 
brush urged him to try his 
fortune in London, where 
his success in portraiture 
Was sufficient to induce 
Some “gentlemen of his 
county”’ to send him to 
Rome. There he worked at 
painting, studied architec- 
ture and came across young 
Lord Burlington—his junior 
by eleven years—who found 
him congenial, brought him 
home, and lodged him at 
Burlington House. Though 
everyone did not share 
Hogarth’s Opinion that 
neither England nor Italy 
ever produced a more con- 
temptible dauber, even his 
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admirers were 
chary of sub- 
mitting their 
lineaments to 
his brush or 
their ceilings 
to his mytho- 
logical com- 
positions. 
But as‘a_de- 
signer of 
interior de- 
corations and 
of furniture 
he soon took 
the first 
place, and 
also became 
“arbiter of 
taste’’ in 
house build- 
ing and gar- 
den making. 
Burlington 
handed over 
to him the 
great collec- 
tion of Inigo 
Jones’ draw- 
ings and 
designs which 
he had 
acquired. 
Many were published, while all were material for repro- 
duction or adaptation by the whole Burlington school 
of architects. With them Wren was entirely out of 
fashion and Vanbrugh too independent of Vitruvian rules 
to be highly considered. ‘‘ Renowned Palladio” and 
‘Famous Inigo Jones” were their confessed masters, as 
laid down by Campbell in the introduction to his “‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,’ and many of the rooms at Chiswick House 
still exhibit Kent’s interpretation of their manner. At 
Mereworth, and afterwards at Foot’s Cray, there were rooms 
on each side of the entrance, on each side of the hall, and 
—beyond the hall—a long gallery occupying the entire length 
of the other facade. At Chiswick, though the length is less, this 
space is split up into three divisions, the central one (Fig. 8), 
though merely a longish room with apsidal ends, was called 
the gallery and opened to the east into an octagon, and to the 
west into a circular room. The corresponding rooms on the 
south, or entrance side, are scuare with narrow chambers 
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between 
them and the 
vestibule. 
At each side 
of the hall 
was a large 
sitting-room, 
lit, as we 
know from 
drawings 
made before 
the wings 
were added, 
by Venetian 
windows of 
the same 
type as those 
on the north 
elevation. 
As ths 
adopted 
plan placed 
all chimney 
stacks on 
the west 
and east 
exterior 
walls, in the 
centre of 
which were 
the Venetian 
windows, 
only the 
spaces at the sides of the windows were available for 
fireplaces, and symmetry demanded that there should be 
one on each side. That is the excuse for two fireplaces 
in rooms of no very great size, and how far the effect was 
satisfying it is now difficult to judge, because the addition 
of the wings has made these rooms mere ill-lighted passage 
ways. But the chimneypieces are fine, while their subsidiary 
position has been fully considered in settling their design 
and size. All are similar to, but not identical with, the one 
illustrated (Fig. 12). The bold cornice with enriched members 
is supported by consoles out of the side of which start the 
ends of a ribboned wreath of foliage, flower and fruit which 
stretches taut across the frieze. Carrara marble is their 
material, and above them are tall subject or flower pictures in 
carved and gilt wood frames, with elaborate and extensive 
tops, tvpically Kentian in design. The ceilings are divided 
into panels of heavy, much enriched, intersecting beams, 
after the manner of Inigo Jones. In the east room the 
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panels are plain white, but in the west room they are. filled 
with paintings, presumably by Kent, such as also occur in the 
ceiling of the south-west room (Figs. 6and7). The individuality 
of this ceiling, however, lies, not in its decoration, but in 
its construction, the centre being supported by four pairs 
of huge narrow consoles starting from above the far projecting 
modillioned cornice of the entablature, whereas the corres- 
ponding south-east rocm has the coved ceiling so often 
employed under William III and his immediate successors 
in lofty rooms. The general decoration of these two rooms 
is complete to exuberance. There are five plain spaces for 
pictures, but all else is enriched. A pedimented doorway 
and a window respectively use the centre of two sides. Two 
doorways take up all but a central portion of the third side, 
while the fourth is so fully occupied by the mantelpiece with 
flanking windows (Fig. 5) that there is almost the sensation of 
squeeze. When the walls were hung with the right material as a 
background to the fine Italian pictures which Lord Burlington 
had collected the effect must have been rich and complete. 
The work was so well done that the gilding, after nearly 
two centuries of wear and tear, is still effective ; indeed, the 
subdued luminousness produced by the partial wearing off 
is probably more pleasing than the extreme brightness of its 
early days. That is particularly true of the south-east room 
(Fig. 9). The plain coved ceiling is a welcome rest from the 
elaboration of the decorative scheme, where every member 
of the immense cornice is enriched and gilt, where chimney- 
piece and doorways, window architraves and dado are 
sumptuous. Kent is often pronounced “ heavy,” and some- 
times deserves the epithet; but his principle of not using 
ornament as a thin surfacing, but of ploughing deep into 
solid material, is good and satisfying. Nothing, for instance, 
gives the sense of honest and determined craftsmanship 
more effectively than the treatment of the egg and tongue 
mouldings at Chiswick, whether they be in marble or stone, 
in wood or plaster. 

Even before Kent was at work on the interior of the 
new villa he will have been carrying out his patron’s schemes 
in the way of garden making. In later life he largely developed 
the landscape style, but though this is prominent at a place 
with so much natural incident as Rousham, even there he 
did not cast away all formalism as “ Capability’ Brown 
did after him; while at Chiswick the formal was still in 
the ascendant. The avenues where cedars alternate with 
and shadow vases and statues, the long gravel walks with 
yew hedges, the great canal with serried ranks of trees beyond 
its further bank and with the classic bridge spanning it 
towards its northern end were all features allied to the ancient 
manner, and some of them perhaps retained from the older 
lay-out seen in Kip’s view. But there was a large acreage 
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to be added for the new features, for the informal groves 
and the haphazard placing, rather than the alignment of 
the large collection, antique and modern, Italian and English, 
of sculptural objects that Lord Burlington had brought 
together. Statues of his architectural masters, Palladio 
and Inigo Jones, had to be made and placed on either 
side of the great south portico. From Adrian’s villa came 
Cesar, Pompey and Cicero in marble to help furnish a verdant 
alcove. The circular temple with Ionic portico was a land- 
scape incident as seen from the house or lawns, but vet, as 
originally designed, formally fronted the canal towards the 
west. To advise Burlington and Kent, Pope was at hand 
with the new gardening ideas which he was working at 
around his own Twickenham villa, a few miles further up the 
Thames. Not merely the aristocracy and the architects, 
but the poets also met under Burlington’s hospitable roof 
and sauntered in his grounds, where not only the eye but 
the palate could be regaled, for does not Gay, a frequent 
guest, describe the scene ? * 

While you, my Lord, bid stately piles ascend 

Or in your Chiswick bow’rs enjoy your friend ; 

Where Pope unloads the boughs within his reach, 

The purple vine, blue plum, and blushing peach. 
To Burlington Pope addressed the epistle wherein he dealt 
with the new principles of gardening, and he had, no doubt, 
talked much on the subject while he was “ unloading ”’ his 
host’s fruit trees. There was always some new scheme, 
some added work to discuss or admire, fer the old house was 
occupied while the new villa was gradually being perfected 
and, anvhow in part, it was retained as accommodation for 
guests, thus supplementing the almost chamberless villa. 

A word must be said as to the bridge (Fig. 3) which spans 
the north end of the canal or ‘“‘ Chiz River,” as it came to be 
called. A better example—fine in line and rich in detail—-does 
not exist in England of the classic treatment of this type of 
structure. Yet ivy had been planted up against it and 
allowed to ramp and riot till it not only smothered the detail 
and coarsened the form of the bridge, but also worked into 
and disintegrated the joints, threatening proximate ruin to 
the whole thing. When the evil was pointed out to Dr. 
Tuke, the present tenant, he, with most laudable zeal, cleared 
away the offending growth despite the difficulty at the present 
moment of finding labour for such a purpose. Compare 
the bridge as now seen (Fig. 4) with previous pictures of it, 
and you get an admirable object lesson of the bad effect and 
pernicious results of carelessness in allowing a coarse and 
destructive parasite to trespass beyond its humble sphere of 
covering bare ground or screening ugliness, so that, octopus- 
like, it encircles and overwhelms objects of architectural value 
and esthetic charm. H. Avray TIPPING. 





ENGLISH FURNITURE IN SIR GEORGE 
DONALDSON’S COLLECTION. Il 


By PeErcy 


HIS collection shows most careful selection in its great 

variety of chairs, and although some of these are previous 

to the Restoration, it is after that date that Sir George 

Donaldson’s standard of excellence is so high. Un- 

touched chairs of upholstered style anterior to that time 
are rare, for probably no chairs in sets existed in this country 
before 1610, the so-called Fardingale chairs at Knole and 
Hardwicke appear to be the earliest sets that are known 
but such specimens rarely come into the market. Early in 
Charles I’s reign sets of chairs similar to those found in the 
engravings by Abraham Bosse of French domestic interiors 
were fashionable in England, but these, being constructed of 
beechwood and entirely covered with material, did not last long. 
There are dilapidated portions of a set of these covered in cherry 
coloured damask at Knole. Though, naturally, Stuart oak panel 
back chairs were produced in great variety, no real novelties 
occurred until after the death of the King, but the change came 
quickly with the Restoration and continued rapidly during the 
following sixty years; the use of walnut in conjunction with 
caning on seats and backs probably commenced three or four 
years before Charles II, on his return to this country from France, 
introduced the well known high-backed carved and caned type 


MacqQuolip. 


that is associated with his name. In the very early specimens 
the caning will be found large and open, the framings plain, 
with uprights and legs showing a simple twist ;_ the true Restora- 
tion chair, in contrast, had little simplicity, and as the style 
proceeded, the carving became more and more involved until 
scrolls and semi-Chinese cabriole legs were introduced in combina- 
tion with foliage and roses amid which the inevitable cupids and 
crown still held their places. In a measure this flamboyant 
decoration carried out the rather flashy taste of the time to which 
society had reverted after the gloomy surroundings of the 
Commonwealth. It is, however, a fact that during the last 
three years of the Protectorate, Cromwell began to encourage 
the English people to return to their dormant love of brilliant 
colours and even attempted a fashionable court. 

A great effort for comfort was made soon after the Restora- 
tion, and among other novelties in furniture introduced were large 
winged arm-chairs and settees, high in the back, upholstered and 
padded throughout. This idea was not absolutely new, as a form 
of it is found in tapestry and pictures of the sixteenth century. 
There is a tapestry (civca 1540) in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
where an old man can be seen seated by the fire in a high back 
chair of a half-barrel shape, evidently padded, and in Hornby 
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| Fic. 1.—TALL WALNUT ARM-CHAIR with original fine Fic. 2.—SINGLE CHAIR as Fig. 1. Both show abnormaily 

caned back and seat and very delicate screlled cresting, the high scrolled stretchers and feet resting on plain knobs. 

| arms snail headed with outward twist, the faceted knops Circa 1686. 
| of Fig. 9 are again seen on legs and arm supports. 
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Fic. 3.—TALL WALNUT CHAIR, with narrow arched Fic. 4.—TALL WALNUT CHAIR, with carved spiat 
headed caned back framed in delicate arrangements of between caning, framed in haif round moulding ; the 
C scrolls and fluted baluster uprights ; the legs are peg- bold S cresting carved in French taste ; legs pegiop with 


lopped with elaborate high stretcher. Circa 1690. deep serpentine apron and stretcher. Circa 1692. 
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Fic. 5—Watnut Hoopep Back Cuair of Dutch 
type. Open carved slat between undulating uprights ; 
the legs are cabriole with thread mouldings and serpentine 
stretcher. Height, 4jt.’2ins. ; width, tft. 2ins. Circa 1700. 


Fic. 7.—WaLnut CHAIR with depressed hoop top and 

simple splat; seat rvabbeted into frame and graceful 

cabriole legs without stretcher, all inlaid with a mar- 

queterie of holly and walnut. Height, 3ft. gins.; width 
of seat, 1ft. 8ins. Circa 1712. 


. 
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Fic. 6.—-WaALNutT Hoopep Back Cuair, also of Dutch 
type. Plain perforated splat with shoe on seat level ; 
cabriole legs lightly decorated and ending in goats’ feet. 
Height, 3/t. 11ins. ; Width of back, tft. 3ins. Circa 1700. 
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Fic. 8.—TALL WALNUT CHAIR with a back of plain 

splats and carved cresting flanked by vases of flowers. 

The coarsely S scrolled legs united by a high stretcher 
match the cresting. Circa 1688. 
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Fic. 9.—WI:INGED ARM-CHAIR, walnut, covered in “ Italian 
stitch”? needlework, with scrolled legs and stretcher. The faceted 
knops to arm supports are interesting departures from usual 


forms. Circa 1685. 
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Fic. 10.—WINGED ARM-CHAIR, walnut, with original covering 

of gros-point coloured flowers and foliage on dark blue ground. 

Straight arms with no C scroli. Back lets down with a rachet. 
Height 3ft. 1oins. ; width, 2ft. gins. Circa 1716. 
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Castle there is an example (civca 1600) which is of oak standing 
5ft. 8in. high, the back and sides staved barrel-wise, the outside 
joints being concealed by splines and the inside showing tracings 
of an original lining. This interesting relic and prototype of 
the Charles II winged arm-chair is illustrated in the “‘ History of 
English Furniture,’ Vol. I, page 142, Fig. 116. : 

Early examples of Charles II winged arm-chairs occur ip 
Ham House, Hornby Castle and Knole, with their original velvet 
coverings and fringes. Sir George Donaldson possesses no speci- 
mens of this date and style, but fine examples of the later type, 
commonly known as Grandfather chairs, are represented in his 
collection. In Fig. 9 the woodwork, carried out into the upper 
portion of the chair as arm supports, is nowise dependent upon 
carving for its attraction, but shows the short-lived simplicity 
dependent upon mouldings and proportions introduced by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and which permeated architecture, plate 
and furniture up to the early years of George I. Fig. 10 shows 
a particularly interesting example, for the back lets down witha 
rachet in the manner of the famous “‘ sleeping chairs ’’ in the 
Cabal Room at Ham House. The needlework covering is gay, 
with large coloured flowers and foliage on a dark blue ground in 
“ grospoint.”’ 

Restoration cane-backed chairs had by the end of Charles II’s 
reign become far lighter in treatment, even the caning becoming 
exceedingly fine and the walnut wood, with its liability to decay, 
perilously delicate. In Figs. 1 and 2 these peculiarities are 
noticeable. Although preserving the more solid scrolled feet 
of a few years earlier, the junction of the legs with the seat is 
singularly incomplete, a distinct fault in this type, but 
apparently lightness was the primary consideration and the 
delicacy of the high stretcher and cresting proves this. A 
set of chairs at Chillam Castle is very probably by the 
same maker. 

Fig. 3 approximates the last development of what may be 
called periwig chairs, for tall backed chairs kept on increasing 
in height so long as the crestings to periwigs was in fashion. 
During William’s reign and the early years of Anne men’s 
periwigs were dressed four inches above the skull and descended 
in a cataract of curls below the shoulders, while the fan-shaped 
lace headdresses of women, called “‘ Fontanges,” after the red- 
haired mistress of Louis XIV, often attained the height of six 
inches, and such eccentricities as these demanded an ornamental 
backing, for dignity of personal appearance in those days was 
a very serious consideration. In the chair Fig. 3, unusual 
attention is given to the uprights of the back, and the straight 
pegtop headed legs are indicative of the change that took place 
about 1690. The high carved stretcher of this example imme- 
diately precedes in date that of Fig. 4, whose serpentine form 
with a central finial, marks once more a fresh departure ; here, 
again, is seen a curious transition of style, the fluted pegtop 
legs terminating in the earlier scrolled feet, and an apron dropping 
from the seat rail introduces a novelty much used during the 
next twenty-five years; the uprights of the back end towards 
the upholstered seat in curious corbels, one of the many Dutch 
details occurring frequently on our furniture of this time; the 
carved centre splat between the caned panels was adapted from 
contemporary French and English carved splats that at times 
formed the entire backs. These carved splats, that in later 
Georgian times became more and more important, are well 
represented on the walnut chairs Figs. 5 and 6. These 
fiddle and vase shaped splats with hooped and hollow backs 
and undulating uprights introduced an entirely new motive 
and were accompanied by cabriole legs and serpentine stretchers. 
These chairs are undoubtedly of Dutch pattern. At the Ryks 
and Six Museums, and other public and private collections in 
Amsterdam are to be seen complete sets of identical chairs, 
and at Hampton Court Palace there are six covered in needle- 
work, traditionally assigned to Queen Mary. It is possible 
the covers may be her work, but the shape of the chairs is posterior 
to her death. There are other sets in this country, very pro- 
bably contemporary copies of original Dutch chairs. 

In Fig. 6 the connection of the shoe and seat rail makes 
its first appearance, and the goat-footed leg carries out the French 
term cabriole (a goat leap) and starts the revival of animal 
extremities introduced during the eighteenth century. 

The genuine addition of marqueterie to walnut hooped-back 
chairs is rare, although plain splats were at times decorated 
with a cartouche inlaid with arms or initials of the owners. 
Fig. 7 shows a fine example of what must have been a rare and 
beautiful set; this charming and delicate specimen also repre 
sents the novelties of a rabetted seat, a square depression of the 
hooped back and the absence of stretchers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“NOW, BOYS, ALL TOGETHER!’ 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I read and re-read this splendid Leader in your issue of January 26th, 
and the more I read it the more convinced I felt that there was truth and 
nothing but the truth in every line, and that the war can only be won by 
everybody working together as brothers with no class distinction, all bound 
up with singleness of purpose, all working in unison for a common end, and 
that end to destroy Autocracy and Prussianism, to make the world a nation 
of God-fearing, honest brothers, giving always of their best and striving to 
do unto others as they would that others should do unto them. That we are 
not all doing so is evident from the fact of so many here at home being for 
their pockets instead of the State. All this unrest in the British Isles should 
not be when our gallant brothers are fighting for us. Surely the differences 
between Labour and Capital could be avoided and the people at home do a 
little to reciprocate the tremendous help we are getting from the sacrifices 
of our soldiers and sailors. They are undergoing all the hardship and suffering 
for our benefit, and we ought not to increase them by creating disturbances 
and industrial unrest here at home. It is most sincerely to be hoped that 
the differences in Ireland and in the shipbuilding and other industrial centres 
will all be amicably settled very soon, and that all will work together for 
the common good, and certainly everyone can help, in one way or another, 
our gallant soldiers and sailors by acting as true brothers always. May 
it be said a century hence that the British ‘‘ were like brothers in the brave 
days of old,” and further still let us hope that the verse will read : 


Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the State ; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great : 

Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
Then spoils were fairly sold ; 

The Allies were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

—W. SUGDEN. 


THE STACK SILO 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’| 

Sir,—I have always felt that ensilage has not received the attention at the 
hands of the farmers of this country which it deserves. I believe that I was 
one of the first to make it (on a very small scale), and for more than twenty 
years was never without some. Latterly I made it in a stack in the open, and, 
like your correspondent in Country LiFe of January 26th, weighted it by 
putting a stack of hay on top with exccllent results. But it is not quite the 
simple matter that his letter would lead the uninitiated to suppose. I 
believe that the careless making of stacks has done more to damn ensilage 
than anything. In the first place, it is of the utmost importance that 
the site for the stack should be on perfectly level, sound ground, and 
the sides should be carried up quite plumb: a round stack is much better 
than a square or oblong one, because there is less waste on the outside. 
The stuff should be put in fairly fresh and regularly, but not necessarily 
in large quantities at a time. I have proved by experiments that it is 
quite possible to make fairly good fodder of grass which has been cut and 
allowed to lie in swath for as long as three weeks, provided it has not 
been turned. I do not think that this fact is sufficiently understood. The 
larger the stack the greater the liberties one can take in this matter. 1 
have had a stack in process of making for more than three months, and 
put the first and second crops of clover into the same stack, but more 
than two days should not be allowed to pass without putting at least two 
or three loads of fresh stuff on. There is, of course, less waste in a silo than 
a stack. One of the cheapest and best ways of making a silo is to dig out a 
round hole on steep side-land ground, so that the loads could be taken to 
the upper side and efficient drainage obtained, and the stuff removed at the 
lower. As to the lining of the walls much would depend upon the nature 
of the soil; if in rock or marle, nothing would be necessary except to make 
the sides fairly smooth and plumb ; if there was any danger of sides falling 
in it would have to be lined with stone or brick. I cannot follow your cor- 
respondent, who recommends the superimposed stack of hay being made of 
larger size than the one below, if the latter sank below the level of the ground 
(and it is only those who have made ensilage who know its capacity for sink- 
ing) the hay could not follow it down, at the sides, at any rate, wheze the pres- 
sure is most required ; if the sides are well pressed, and they must be, the middle 
can be left to take care of itself. I used to walk a horse round, as near the 
cutside (this was in a building) as possible. The objections to ensilage are 
the smell, which, in the case of some, is very unpleasant, and that the 
making and subsequent handling is heavy work, which men do not like. If 
it is made as I have suggestea there will be very little sour stuff except, perhaps, 
just at the bottom of a very large stack. The smell of sweet silage is by no 
means unpleasant, but there is rather much of it, and it hangs about men’s 
clothes. When I kept a herd of daicy cows, I fed it to them regularly, and 
never found that it gave any flavour to the milk. I will sum up by saying 
that, in my opinion, good hay is better, taking it all round, than ensilage, but 
that the latter is much to be preferred for stock of any kind than badly 
matured hay. There were thousands of tons of hay absolutely wasted this 
last season which might have been made into most valuable fodder had the 
pros and cons of ensilage been better understood.—A. M. PILLINER. 


FARMERS AND THE CONTROL OF LIVESTOCK AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF MEAT SUPPLIES. 
(To tHE Epitor oF ‘Country LIFE.’’; 
Str,—We are given to understand that it is unnecessary for farmers to 
obtain permission to sell cattle, but that no cattle may be sold for slaughter 
except at markets. Also that direct sales by farmers to butchers are prohibited, 


and that all cattle for slaughter will be valued at the markets or other author- 
ised collecting centres by grading committees appointed by the Area Live 
Stock Commissioner, the maximum prices payable to the farmer for cows 
being as follows: First grade, 52 per cent. and over, 7os. per cwt; second 
grade, 46 per cent. up to 52 per cent., 62s. per cwt. ; third grade, 42 per cent. 
up to 46 per cent., 53s. per cwt.; fourth grade, under 42 per cent. 
The animal will, wherever possible, be weighed at the market, but 
where there are no weighing facilities a Grading Committee may accept 
any other certificate of weight satisfactory to them. Further, if cattle are 
sold on a dead weight basis, the price must not exceed Is. 2d. per pound of 
the actual dressed weight of the carcase (being 1s. per pound in respect of 
the dressed carcase, and 2d. per pound in respect of offals), The grading 
scheme appears to me to depend a good deal on the honesty and judgment 
of the Grading Committee, and I think some official should be allowed to 
travel round, view cattle and give permission to sell locally ; it would save 
the time, trouble and expense of driving to market. In this village, two 
and a quarter miles from the nearest town, Bromley, and four and six milcs 
from the nearest cattle markets, the village butcher has been accustomed 
to get beef from an agent. Now the butchers at the market refuse to allow 
her to ballot with them, and the butchers in Bromley talk about giving up 
coming out with meat. Again, if people here cannot fetch their meat from 
Bromley, our local butcher, being rationed on her previous sales, will not be 
able to supply much. I have now had notice that I must not kill a cow 
until it is definitely proved she is not in calf. 1 am writing to ask what con- 
stitutes definite proof. Also I am suggesting to the Food Control that every 
person must register at the nearest butcher for meat, who must be allowed 
facilities for delivery, and also have his list of customers printed and posted 
up in his shop with their respective allowance of meat. I do not think there 
would be any disturbances as long as the working classes knew that each 
person was treated alike. The system of rationing butchers by past sales 
must be wrong, partly because customers have to change their butcher if 
the latter cannot deliver to any distance, and partly because the butcher, 
following out the same system, cuts all his customers down to the same extent, 
and this results in the people in the past who have been very sparing of meat 
getting hardly any while the gross feeders still obtain more than their share 
I think it hard that I am tied down to a price on meat and milk while mv 
neighbour can charge what he likes for eggs and poul‘ry.—M. 
HEREDITY. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—In a recent letter to the Observer Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch pointed out 
the evils of using ‘‘ sloppy’? English. In these days when words have become 
to a great extent the masters of ideas it is necessary to use the greatest care 
in choosing the language by means of which we discuss such subjects as that 
“ 


with which “ Trenton ” deals in “ Racing and Breeding Notes” in your issue 


of February 2nd, 1918. Professor Robertson’s expression ‘in each generz- 
tion one half of the heredity drops out and is lost ”’ leads ‘‘ Trenton ”’ to sup- 
pose that each successive generation has in its bodily tissues a number of 
chromosomes half as great as the number in the bodily tissues of the pre- 
ceding generation. Such a mental fog as appears to envelop ‘“ Trenton’s”’ 
mind can be quickly dispelled by a perusal of a series of ‘‘ Introductory Lectures 
on Heredity,” by one of our most eminent living zoologists, Professor E. W. 
MacBride, F.R.S. The first of this series appears in the Eugenics Review, 


“ec ” 


April, 1916. Trenton 
behind the laws which govern (notice the mastery which his words have over 
his ideas) the working of heredity is that no elementary quality is lost. I 


states that one of the outstanding principles 


should like to point out that it is pretty certain that one of the chief ways in 
which mutations arise is by the loss of afactor. I would refer you for evidence 
to Morgan’s work on the fly—Drosophila ampelophila. The normal insect 
has dark red eyes. He noticed two mutations which evidently represent 
two stages in the abstraction of pigment from the normal eye, namely, eosin- 
eyed insects and white-eyed insects. They behave when mated with similar 
forms and with parent forms as might be expected if it were a fact that the 
peculiarities of all of them consist in the partial or total loss of some feature 
characteristic of the parent species, viz., on the one hand they produce progeny 
exactly resembling their parents, and on the other hand they behave as 
recessives. ‘‘ Trenton’? asks whether science can tell us that each deter- 
mining (for heredity) chromosome does not contain within itself its full com- 
plement of ancestral qualities. With regard to organ-forming factors it 
appears from elaborate analysis that it is impossible to connect definite 
factors with definite chromosomes, but that the chromatin of the nucleus 
functions as a whole.—A. K. Totton. 


BUZZARD V. PHOTOGRAPHER. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I have been most interested in Mr. Brook’s exccllent photographs 
of the buzzard. I am a bird photographer myself and know some of the 
difficulties one encounters, especially in attempting to photograph the buzzard. 
One or two points in Mr. Brooh’s article are of special interest ; one being 
the disappearance of the yourger duck. His experience would secm to 
strengthen the argument of some naturalists, namely, that the buzzard is 
guilty of cannibalism. When photographing the buzzard in 1913 (the 
photographs appeared in your paper) I was struck with the bullying the 
younger of the two chicks received from its companion. This, coupled 
probably with lack of food, caused its death ; but in this case the youngster’s 
body was in the nest, for I remember I dropped it over the side. The buzzard 
seldom lays more than three eggs, and one of these is frequently infertile ; 
neither does the buzzard usually rear more than two young. The carrying 
away of the chick was certainly interesting, and also the attacks made by the 
cock bird on the photographer, as the buzzard is usually rather a coward.— 
W. P. GREEN. 
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LAND WORKERS’ LIBRARIES. 

{To tHe Epiror or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’} 
S1r,—I think your readers will be interested to know that an attempt is being 
made to organise small libraries for the hundreds of thousands of women 
now working on the land up and down the country. Boxes of fifty to one 
hundred books, changeable quarterly, are to be sent to the various centres. 
Some of these centres have been already supplied ; more are applying ; many 
more will apply. The scheme has the warm support of Miss Talbot, the 
Head of the Women’s Department of the Board of Agriculture; of the 
Welfare supervisors ; and of the women themselves, who pay an entrance 
fee of sixpence. Donations in cash and kind are urgently needed and should 
be sent to the Secretary, Land Workers’ Libraries, The Challenge, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C.2.—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

DUCKS ON THE THAMES. 

[To THE Epitror or “ Country LIFE.’ | 
S1r,—I was much interested in the letter of one of your correspondents who 
mentioned a brood of young sheldrakes numbering twenty or more. On 
looking up my notes I find that on June 22nd, 1913, I saw a paiz of sheldrakes 
on the Thames, just off a Kentish marsh, which had no less than forty-three 
There were several pairs of sheldrakes on the river, 


young birds with them. 
Possibly a female sheldrake will sometimes attract 


but none near this family. 
other broods, in the same way that a hen in a coop will attract young pheasants 


from other foster-mothers. I suppose pheasants’ eggs are not put under 


hens nowadays, but in pre-war days it was not uncommon to see one hen 
caring for quite a large number of pheasant chicks, while in the next coop, per- 
haps, the hen would have only two or three which answer to her call.—J. R. H. 


A FRIENDLY THRUSH. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘ Country Lire.’’] 

S1r,—I am sending you two photographs of a thrush which the readers 
of CountTRY LIFE 
may be interested 
tosee. The thrush 
seen in the pictures 
I first observed in 
the early summer 
of 1916. It soon 
became so tame 
that it came into 
the house and 
later brought its 
brood = of 
They would all 
come into the 


young. 


dining -room 
through the open 
door, particularly 
at meal times, 
walking about the 
room and fre- 
quently flying on 
to the table for 
crumbs. The 
mother became so 
tame as to sit on 
my shoulder and 
always took food 
out of my hand. 


A TAME THRUSH. 
They all disappeared during the winter, but to my astonishment the mother 
came again this last summer and did exactly the same things and again 

brought young 

ones. She would 

follow me _ about 
the garden and 
often sit on my 
chair, as seen in 
photograph, and 
when away would 
return in answer 
to a name I had 
given her. As a 
thrush is naturally 
a wild bird I 
wonder if any of 
your readers have 
had similar expcri- 
ences. — WINI- 
FRED MILLS. 


A CURIOUS 
GLASS SHADE. 
[To THE EpiTor.] 
Str,—In a recent 
issue of COUNTRY 
LIFE is a curious 
photograph of a 
priest’s grave in 
Ireland with tins 
and bottles which 
had contained holy 
water. It re- 
minded me of a 
country graveyard 
I saw some years 


THE 
CHAIR. 


THE THRUSH SITS ON ARM 


OF HER FRIEND'S 
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ago in County Wicklow. On one of the 
graves was an image of the Virgin 
Mary in—a whisky bottle! Obviously 
the glass bottle was to _ preserve 
the little image from damage by 
weather.—A? H. 

TO RELATIONS OF OFFICERS 
IMPRISONED IN GERMANY. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’’} 
Sir,—Your paper is bound to find its 
way among the officers interned and in 
hospitals in German territory who 
have recently passed through front 
hospitals. Would it be asking too great 
a favour of you to insert this photo- 
graph in your Correspondence columns 
and these particulars? 2nd Lieutenant 
Eric Seth - Ward, Oxfordshire and 
Bucks Light Infantry, attached R.F.C., 
was reported ‘‘missing”’ on August roth, 
1917. He was last seen flying in a 
De Haviland single-seater over Polygon 
Wood at about 5 a.m. Although every 
endeavour has been made to trace him, 
no news has yet come to hand. Will 
relations and friends of officer prisoners in Germany—especially those at 
the Officers’ Internment Camp, Freiburg, Baden—very kindly ask them to 
communicate any information to MELVILLE SETH-Warp, Captain R.F.C., 

Sutmer Court, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks ? 

A VANISHING MOTH. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—Would you care to reproduce the enclosed photograph of one of Britain’s 
rarest moths with a view to new localities where it flourishes being dis- 
covered ? This moth, Larentia reticulata (the Netted Carpet moth), is an 
extremely interesting species just now, because it is on the very verge of 
extinction. |The Netted Carpet moth has always been a rare insect and 
has as yet only been recorded in the neighbourhood of Lake Windermere. 
Although three or four separate colonies have been known, the poor insect 
has been hunted down to such an extent that each locality has in turn been 
cleared out. The last colony, discovered by the Rev. A. M. Moss, M.A,, 
P.Z.S., in 1906, has been more carefully guarded, comparatively few people 
being let into the secret by Mr. Moss, and those only after agreeing to keep 
the secret carefully and promising not to abuse the privilege. The restriction 
of the food plant, the common English balsam, by the owner of the ground 
and a succession of hot, dry summers have, however, combined to oust the 
The four localities for the moth have 


SECOND-LIEUT. ERIC 
SETH-WARD. 


moth from its last known locality. 


THE FEMALE OF THE NETTED CARPET MOTH. 
been within a mile or two of each other, for it is a very local species, and 
so weak on the wing that it cannot very well venture away from its own patch 
of balsam on the off-chance of finding others. I intend soon to send you 
an account of the life-history of this species, so that visitors to the Lake 
District and, incidentally, to Wales and the Scottish Lakes may be enabled 
to be on the look-out for new localities. My illustration shows a female 
moth, considerably enlarged, resting on a nettle—A1r-MECHANIC MALLINSON. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRUIT GROWING IN ENGLAND. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—If farmers are to be forced by law to plant yearly a certain number 
of fruit trees, as suggested by Mr. Henry Watson, then in common fairness 
they must have some prospect of a reasonable return for their outlay. At 
present—and I speak from dire experience, having an orchard in the Midlands 
ot good kinds of plums, pears and apples—too often the prices in the local 
auctions do not repay for the labour of picking, let alone cartage and auction 
expenses, Matters would be improved if cold storage houses were provided 
in every fruit-growing district in which “‘ pitches”? could be rented by the 
adjacent growers, thus preventing the glutting of the markets which yearly 
occurs in good seasons; also great things could be accomplished by fruit- 
canning centres. I have sold good Victoria plums by auction for 2s. a pot, 
travelled nine miles the following day and seen similar plums for sale in the 
shops at 2d. a pound! Yet it must surely be allowed that the bulk of the 
labour and expense in getting the plums to the shop counter has been borne 
by the grower.—Frances L. Evans. 
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LITERATURE | 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation. 
Compiled by G. G. Coulton. (Cembridge University Press.) 
R. COULTON from a wide reading has made a 
goodly selection of documents illustrating points 
in Anglo-Saxon history and peculiarities of the race. 
It is a delightful book to dip into. Chance may 
bring the reader to such a thralling martial piece 
as ‘‘ The Fight of the Thirty,” or “ They blustreden forth as 
Bestes over Bankes and Hilles.’’ It is Froissart’s account 
(translated by Lord Berners) of the Scots method of raiding. 
They took with them nothing to drink, but in the words of 
a modern poet,‘‘ louted doon and drank bedeen”’ of the “ryver 
water without wyne.”’ Between the saddle and the saddle- 
cloth ‘‘ they truss a brode plate of metal,” the girdle, to wit, 
as used to-day for making oatcakes, and ‘‘ behynd the saddyle 
they wyll have a lytle sacke of ootemele ’’—follows an account 
of the making of “‘ a lytle cake in manner of a crakenell or 
bysket.” Probably a majority of our readers will be even 
more keenly interested in the social life of town and country 
than in Froissart vedivivus. Britain has for so long been the 
home of freedom that it comes like a shock to be reminded in 
extracts from the Monasticon that slavery used to be an 
accepted and usual condition, the owner claiming rights to 
sell or bequeath a serf and his sequela; the word was applied 
equally to the litter of a domestic animal and human 
offspring. It is translated “‘ brood ”’: 


I Gunyora de la Mare, in my lawful widowhood, have given to the monks 
(of Eynsham) the half-hide of land in Eston which Roger the Palmer of Eston 
held of me, together with the same Roger and all his brood, at the burial of 
Geoffrey of Elfeistone my late husband (in the Abbey) 

I William of Dives have given to the monks of Eyvnsham Richard Rowland 
of Wealde, who was my born serf, with all his brood. 


To turn to a more amusing side, it is evident that English 
good sense was brought to bear upon the administration of 
law in London, even though the penalties look grotesque 
to a modern eye. In 1364 John Penrose was convicted 
of selling red wine ‘“‘ unsound and unwholesome for man.” 
The judgment pronounced was such as was likely to deter 
others from contributing “to the shameful disgrace of the 
officers of the City’ in this way. It was 
that the said John Penrose shall drink a draught of the same wine which 
he sold to the common people ;_ and the remainder of such wine shall then be 
poured on the head of the same John; and that he shall forswear the calling 
of a vintner in the City of London for ever, unless he can obtain the favour 
of our Lord the King as to the same. 

Londoners were equally jealous of the soundness of their 
victuals. A year after one John Russelle was haled up for 
trying to sell 37 pigeons that were ‘‘ putrid, rotten, stinking 
and abominable.”” The pigeons were inspected by two “ pye- 
bakeres’’ and other cooks, who reported that the pigeons 
were not “‘ wholesome for mankind, but rather to the corrup- 
tion of man,” and 

Therefore he is to have judgment of the pillory, and the said pigeons 
are to be burnt beneath the pillory, and the cause of his punishment is to be 
there proclaimed. 

Spreading false news was as serious a crime in fourteenth 
century London as it is in war-time, as one Nicholas Mollere, 
servant of a smith, found to his cost. He had invented the 
rumour that alien merchants were to have equal rights of 
buying and selling in London, and that Newgate Prison was 
to be shut up and all offenders sent to the Tower. His 
sentence is interesting if only for the reference to the whet- 
stone prepared for such offenders. It was 
that the said Nicholas, for the lie of which he was so convicted, and by him 
maliciously invented, should have the punishment of the pillory; to stand 
thereon for one hour of the day, and to have the whetstone hung from his neck, 
for such liars, according to the custom of the City, provided. 

We should like to know what was the weight of the liar’s 
whetstone, and is one preserved in any collection or museum ? 

A section called ‘‘ Incidents of the Countryside ’’ does 
much to bring before us life contemporary with Edward III. 
The following are extracts from the calendar of Post 
Mortem Inquisitions : 

Nicholas de Mesendene, aged 42 years, says the same and knows it because 
the same day and year he made a hedge round his close. 

Robert le Hemt, aged 44 years, says the same and knows it because on 
the same day and year he made a fishery in his close. 

Geoffrey le White, of Eton, aged 50 years and more, says the like and 
knows it because on the morrow of the Purification, 10 Edw. II, he had an 
oast house with three-quarters of malt burnt through the fault of Cecily his 
maid, 16 years ago. 


John Derby, Edmund de Holme, Edmund atte Brugge, Henry Palmere, 
Richard Lord, William atte Chruchegate and Gilbert Godwyne, each aged 
40 years and more, agree, and know it because on the same day, time and year, 
they were with the prior of Bernewell at Drayton, at a feast, and a messenger 
came publicly announcing the birth of the said William. 

Adam de Hayton, aged 66 years, says the like and knows it because in 
the same year that the said Peter was born, his brother, named William, in 
going towards the Schools of Oxford was killed by misadventure, and from 
that time 21 years and more have elapsed. 


There is not one of the fifteen sections into which this 
book is divided which might not form the subject of an 
instructive and amusing discourse, so that the reviewer 
may well be pardoned for his inability to convey an idea of 
the whole in the space of a column or two. Every page, 
almost, has something curious or memorable. We have space 
to cite only two more. One is the ‘‘ Demaundes Joyous,”’ 
which shows what medizeval amusements wiled away the time 
over the evening fire when the scholars and fellows of colleges 
were ‘‘ writing poems, chronicles of realms and the wonders 
of the world.”” The simple and pleasant wit still survives in a 
rudimentary form. ‘“ D. What is it that freseth never ? 
R. That is hote water. D. What thynge is that, that is 
moost lykest unto a hors? R. That is a mare.’ It ends 
in a way that reminds one of the nursery rhyme: “ As I 
was going to St. Ives I met a man with seven wives.” The 
questioner asks what is the age of a field-mouse, and though 
the answer is long we cannot refrain from copying it out: 

R. <A yere, and a hedge may stande thre mous lyves, and the lyf of a 
dogge is the terme of thre hedges standynge, and the lyf of a horse is thre 
dogges lyves, and the lyf of a man is thre hors lyves, and the lyf of a gose is 
thre mennes lyves, and the lyfe of a swanne three gose lyves, and the lyfe of a 
swalowe is three swanne lyves, and the lyfe of an egle is thre swalowes lyves, 
and the lyfe of a serpent is thre egles lyves, and the lyfe of a raven is thre 
serpentes lyves, and the lyfe of a harte is thre ravens lyves, and an oke groweth 
fyve hondreth yere, and it fadeth fyve hondreth yere, besyde the rote, whyche 
doubleth three tymes everyche of the three ages aforesayd. 

Sad it is not to be able to linger over the old, charming 
essay ‘‘ Of the little Chylde.” It begins in a way that must 
iure the reader on: ‘‘ The chyldes fleshe that is newe borne 
is tendre, nesshe, quavy and unsadde.”’ 

At a later time, perhaps, we may take up some of the 
myriad themes which Mr. Coulton has suggested in a book 
that is certain of far more than a passing vogue. 





On the Road to Kut, by “ Black Tab.” (Hutchinson, tos. 6d.) 

THE author of this volume was wrestling with mules, mud and muddles 
while the chief relief work for Kut was in progress, and can therefore only 
give hearsay account of the actual proceedings which ended ineffectively. 
The communiqués issued by General Townsend during the investment are 
the most moving part of the book, giving in short heartrending passages the 
essence of the anguish endured by the 10,000 men within the walls of Kut. 
The writer, a buoyant hearted Irishman, one ventures to guess, gives us a 
colloquial and personal story of how he spent the months from November, 
1914, to April, 1916, in the fiery, watery Hades of Mesopotamia. It is a 
tale of physical trials heaped one upon another in kaleidoscopic variety, 
and there is no lack of the ridiculous interlarded with the truly tragic. We 
hear of the ironical insult from a certain ‘‘ Stores’? which despatch once a 
month curry powder and Worcester sauce to a man suffering from the lack 
of the greatest needs of life; of boots and breeches arriving after months 
of weary longing so construtted as to be scarcely fit for human shapes, and 
the hospital, where at least one might expect some symptom of comfort 
was without beds, tables or chairs. ‘‘ It seemed as if everything was done 
on the cheap and nasty or on the charity system.”” The hardships endured 
through climatic conditions—heat beyond description and perishing cold 
at night, the plagues of flies and every other kind of insect, ‘‘ no blessed leave 
to set one up,’ all these trials can be put in the balance with what must 
be endured on the other fronts. “* For downright, damnable misery in almost 
every form I put Mesopotamia first.” The utter absence of cover in the East 
intensifies the horrors of actual fighting, and so does the constant flooding 
of the rivers over thousands of square miles, necessitating the use of boats 
in the actual battles. The photographs, taken by the author, which illustrate 
the book are most artistically chosen and greatly enhance the story. 

Lady Latimere’s Double, by Lady Murray of Elibank. (Herbert 

Jenkins, 5s.) 

“LADY LATIMERE’S DOUBLE” was not the ordinary sort of double at all; 
in fact, it really might represent the case more fairly to say that Lady Latimere 
herself was the double, since the likeness was between her and that much more 
ancient lady, the Lorelei of the Rhine. Travelling in Germany—that pre- 
war Germany which was so happy a hunting-ground for tourists—Lady 
Latimere meets a certain Sir John Douglas, who, because the lady of his heart 
has rejected his addresses, falls readily under her spell. For a while we are 
led to fear that Lady Latimere is the Lorelei’s double in character as well as 
appearance, but fortunately she is married to a man whom she loves, and 
her good heart overcoming her desire to test her power, she applies herself 
to bringing about Sir John’s happiness and, incidentally, that of the lady 
who had previously refused him. The characters are well drawn and distinct. 
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A pleasant tale about pleasant people, whose days are passed in such a pleasant 
world that it is worth the price of the volume, even without the inducement 
of knowing that the author’s profits will be given to funds for soldiers and 
sailors disabled by the war, to be able for an hour or so to keep them company 
there. 

The Young Stagers, by P. C. Wren. (Longmans, 4s. 6d.) 

PERHAPS the best possible notice of this book must strike an autobiographi- 
cal note. We found ourselves, in a public conveyance, obliged to shut it up, 
since our mirth was attracting the notice of fellow passengers. Virtuous 
persons who have strict views on the upbringing of children will probably 
be pained by the language used by Boodle and Ficcie, but persons who 
are not prejudiced will find them, language and all, adorable company. The 
account of the “‘ Tablo-Weevong,”’ in which the President represented Mary 
Queen of Scots at the block, is capital reading, and so in another fashion is the 
story of the district visiting of Bobball’s mother. A faithful report of the talk 
of children at play—ordinary boisterous, bright children—clever but not 
eppressively so—absolutely unedited by any grown-up sense of fitness 
or tiresome explanations, it should be dearly prized of all by whom such 
wise folly is understood. 

The Map of Fairyland, by Bernard Sleigh. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 15s..) 
TO all children, old and young, who are seeking passage through the hidden 
gates of ivory and pearl, Mr. Bernard Sleigh will henceforward be Geographer 
Royal. When Robert Louis Stevenson was dreaming of the man’s sanctuary 
in the ideal house, he wanted five tables, ‘‘ and the fifth is the map table, 
groaning under a collection of large-scale maps and charts. Of all books 
these are the least wearisome to read and the richest in matter; the course 
of roads and rivers, the contour lines and the forests in the maps—the reefs, 
soundings, anchors, sailing marks and little pilot pictures in the charts—and, 
in both, the bead-roll of names, make them of all printed matter the most 
fit to stimulate and satisfy the fancy.”” What areview Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have written on Mr. Sleigh’s achievement in the charting of Fairyland ! 
For it would be a queer child, old or young, who failed to pore over the stout 
map with its more than ten square feet of pictured fancy. From the hard 
world of fact we float past Solomon’s Ship through the Harbour of Dream- 
land towards the Forest of Lyonesse. But we may follow many paths, and 
instead of climbing past the Castle of Joyous Gard to the Holy Mountain, 
where is guarded the Holy Grail, we may strike east for the land of 
Greek Legend, shivering at the Hyeba, dancing to Pan as he pipes, or 
riding Pegasus in the Garden of the Hesperides. In Fairyland the frontiers 
are fluid and unsuspected. Near where Demeter stands by the shore the 
Water Babies swim by an iceberg which the Gairfowl haunts and Mother 
Carey tends her chickens near the Other End of Nowhere. But we have 
only scanned one corner of the map. Ole-Luk-Oie looks across Ferlie 
Firth to where the Laidly Worm lies in wait for Leprechauns. We may 
sail past Cockpaidle Cape through Elfin Sound to the Sea of Dreams, and that 
is the way to the Moon. Not everyone knows that just west of Valhalla 
the stars are repaired, nor that there are dangerous places like Blackadder 
Lake where Afanc broodeth, and a Valley of Dragons and the Banshee’s 
Bog. Weare all for the sunny places, where Puck doth herald Queen Titania, 
and Peter Pan’s House stands bathed in a rainbow over against Silverbell 
Light. Cinderella has the jolliest castle where she lives with her prince, 
and Jack’s house is well enough. Mr. Sleigh is such a slave to historical 
accuracy that he has to write on the shore of Elfrain Cove. ‘‘ Tom Thumb 
is somewhere here, but he is too small to see.’’ The proper critics of the map 
are those who do not exceed ten years, and two have been consulted. Approval 
was complete, and if there was a slight tinge of disappointment it was because 
Perseus is shown only in the act of rescuing Andromeda and slaying the 
dragon. The neglect of their subsequent history was felt to be a slight blemish. 
As L. P. W., getat 9, wrote: ‘‘ You see, when he (Perseus) died he went with 
Andromeda to Mount Olympus and they were changed into stars, and have 
been there since.” Perhaps Mr. Sleigh will oblige in some future edition by 
giving them the double appearance on the stage. We trust we have made it 
clear that the map fully meets the requirement—“ of all printed matter the 
most fit to stimulate and satisfy the fancy.’’ As a piece of artistry it is a 
notable achievement, rich in colour, done w:th infinite pains, without being 
laboured, and as T. R. W., @tat 6, opined “‘ very jolly pretty.”’ 

The New Hazell Annual and Almanack (Henry Frcewde and Hodder 
and Stoughton, 5s.) for 1918 contains nearly a thousand pages of editorial 
matter. Like most else, the price has gone up and is now 5s. So far as we 
have been able to test the new ‘‘ Hazell”’ the information is as reliable as in 
former years, and such recent changes as Lord Rothermere’s appointment 
as Air Minister are duly recorded in the valuable Civil Service section. 
The war record is, too, a most concise and valuable compilation. Perhaps 
most important of all is the index which, as usual, is extremely well done. 


— 


N the English language there is no smaller word, yet none 
which has a wider or more varied meaning. War has 
given it increased prominence among civilians, and it has 
not been wholly obliterated in the Army. ‘“‘ There are 
men of the tribe of the Hujis among us,’ said a citizen 
in khaki, and his listener only gathered from the sequel that the 
word should be spelled ‘‘ Huge I,” for he went on to specify 
‘‘ The Huns may come over to-night, but J don’t care; J shall 
be snoring.’”” He added, ‘‘ A few of our lot go by the name 
because to them nothing else matters if only J am safe.’”’ But 
though human frailty and littleness exist everywhere, military 
discipline is the best pill to purge egotism. For the very essence 
of the soldier’s creed is, ‘‘ What happens to me counts for nothing 
if only the cause succeeds.”” When he becomes a file, a unit, 
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an atom, the owner of an identification disc, when he dons a 
uniform that might have been specially designed to conceal 
identity, Self is the oblation he lays on the altar. But during 
war-time the civilian is irresistibly tempted to print his I in ever 
larger type. If he be one of those sorry rascals contemptuously 
described by Burns as possessing only ‘‘ a nievefu o’ a sowl,’’ his 
heart is actually gladdened to recognise that while manlier 
comrades are risking limb and life, he has escaped by discovering 
a conscience or getting into a munition factory or a farm, where 
instead of winning honour at the risk of life and for a slight 
material reward he may enjoy safety and good wages. But 
there are other and moie dangerous Hujis than those to whom 
this paltry rogue belongs. 

In the latter category it would be unjust to place the inane 
egotist whose capital I is merely a boring tool. Everybody 
knows him and his inept habit of butting into the most interesting 
conversation with ‘‘ Let me tell you a bit of personal experience.”’ 
A few prolix sentences are enough to show that the trivial 
assumes in his mind importance merely because it hinges on his 
capital I. Not long ago one of his kidney was entertaining to 
lunch a distinguished officer who had won his D.S.O. in Mesopo- 
tamia and later escaped from a Turkish prison. His fellow guests 
were most anxious to hear the soldier’s adventures, but like many 
of our scarred and war-worn soldiers, he was not at all keen on 
giving a personal narrative, but evidently preferred getting others 
to tell the news and doings of the neighbourhood. It was after 
the meal was over that he seemed on the point of breaking 
silence. He had lit a cigar and was looking out of the great 
window before which stretched a fine English park. A little 
breeze ruffled the water of the lake, played on the brown copse 
and made the russet leaves under the great elms, oaks and 
beeches scamper like packs of tiny hounds. ‘‘ By gad, it is 
fine to look out on this again,”” began the soldier. ‘‘ I was pretty 
sick at having to be a Hands-upper, but if it had not been for 
thinking about bits of England like this, I might still have been 
a Turkish prisoner.’”” Everybody knew about his daring escape 
and bent forward to hear the facts. They were disappointed. 
Our host seized the word prisoner as a cue. ‘‘ I know what 
you must have felt,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I have heard all about 
it from my son Horace, who has been interned in Holland since 
Antwerp was taken. He says the Dutch ” Having 
begun, nothing could stop him, not even the looks on the faces 
of his guests, which expressed a plain wish to wring his neck. 
Before he finished the hero’s mind had turned to other topics 
and his tale was left untold, like the story of Cambyses bold. 

In peace time kissing goes by favour. A man is not sought 
for a job, but a job fora man. During war the nation urgently 
in need of efficient management throws the career open to merit— 
or fancies it is doing so. The doors of offices are flung wide, but 
among the crowds surging in the Hujis far outnumber the geniuses, 
for genius, even when most serenely confident of itself, hates 
the haggling of the market-place Is it not most true to say with 
a young officer, “‘ The flowers of the population are fighting and 
the weeds are scrambling for money and power.”’ Let us care- 
fully avoid exaggeration. There never was a war in which 
something of the kind did not happen. Whatever be the danger 
confronting any nation, there are those who will consider it 
only in the light of the opportunities for making gain which it 
affords. It is, however, very difficult to imagine a state of things 
in any previous war corresponding to that which exists now. 
Could the struggle for money, place and power be more strenuous ? 
In it there is not in use a more powerful weapon than the capital 
I. By a bold, dexterous unblushing employment of it the most 
incompetent can cut the figure of efficiency, the most worldly 
hide his greed of money, the most selfish pose as disinterested. 
To a great extent the politicians were at the beginning of the 
war responsible for producing this state of things. History 
will record it as a paradox that in a country which in spite of 
monarchical institutions rightly claims to be the most democratic 
in the world, the outcry in time of need was for Dictators in 
the various branches of administration, men invested with more 
than Cromwellian powers. Later the word was softened into 
Controller or Director. The effect was the same—to produce a 
kind of departmental autocracy and encourage a still bigger 
printing of the capital I. Kings (and editors!) had previously 
been content with the We, which had the greater modesty of 
including more than one. That public opinion is awake to the 
danger incurred is proved by the mere invention of such a phrase 
as “the tribe of the Hujis.”” War like a refining flame will 
finally divide the dross from the gold, but public opinion may 
help to expedite this consummation. And public opinion 
ripens quickly in times like these, especially when incidents 
like the following are of frequent occurrence. One of those 
new Officials “‘ clothed with a little brief authority ’”’ had written 
a letter with a capital I recurring in nearly every line. A child 
would have noticed its pomposity and self-consequence. Those 
whom it concerned almost immediately after reading it had to 
interview a young officer who had produced one of the most 
useful inventions of the war. He was warmly congratulated, 
but hastily and earnestly replied, ‘‘ You must not give me the 
credit, luck put the idea in my head at the end, but the work 
leading up to it was done by my colleague, Captain X.”’ With 
this anecdote this disquisition may end. It has touched on the 
selfish I, the egotist I, the pompous, the consequential and tke 
covetous I, and still there are great tribes of the Hujis which 
have not been mentioned or described ! Y. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


ANCIENT MULBERRY TREES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 
WO correspondents write in quest for knowlecge about 
Mulberry trees in English gardens. One asks for the 
oldest and largest trees in England, together with their 
dimensions, and the othcr for the history of famous 
Mulberry trees. There is no reason to doubt that the 

oldest Mulberry tree in England is growing in the Park at Syon 
House, but we are not so certain of the largest, although the one 
very remarkable tree at Battersea, figured by Loudon, appears 
to be the largest on record. 

There are many famous Mulberry trees in England; as 
stated by Masson, “‘ No fact in universal biography is better 
attested than that great men, wherever they go, plant Mulberry 
trees!’’ One of the most famous Mulberry trees in England 
is that which Milton is reported to have planted in the grounds 
of Christ Church College, Cambridge. It bears fruit which, 
we are told, is unexcelled. This tree was figured in a recent 
issue of CoUNTRY LIFE accompanying Dr. Shipley’s very interest- 
ing description of the Master’s Lodge and garden of Christ Church 
College. In the year 1608 King James I was interested in 
promoting the cultivation of Mulberries, and a letter was addressed 
by him to the “Lords Lieutenant of the several Shires of 
England urging them to persuade and require such as are of 
ability to buy and distribute in that County the number of ten 
thousand Mulberry plants which shall be delivered to them at 
our City of etc., at the rate of 3 farthings the plant, or at 6s. the 
hundred containing five score plants.”’ The following transaction 
is mentioned in the College accounts at Cambridge : ‘‘ Item for 
300 mulberry plants, xviii. s.””. This was in 1608-9, the 
date of Milton’s birth. Milton was admitted to the College 
sixteen years later, and Dr. Shipley, who gives good reasons 
for being very sceptical about the story of Milton planting this 
tree, adds: ‘‘ The tree is probably the last of three hundred 
which cost the College 18s. in 1609.’’ Loudon gives the measure- 
ments of this tree as 2oft. high, diameter of trunk 2ft. 2ins., and 
of the head 3oft. 

There is another Mulberry tree still standing near the 
Vicarage at Stowmarket which, by tradition, is said to have been 
planted by Milton. A fine specimen of Mulberry tree is to be 
seen in front of the Headmaster’s house at Eton. It was 
measured by Dr. Henry in 1907, and found to be 3oft. high with 
girth of 8ft. 3in. 

The Mulberry trees of Syon House, Brentford, are of special 
historical interest. According to that very carefully compiled 
little work, ‘‘ Syon House Trees and Shrubs”’ (rg10), by A. Bruce 
Jackson, these trees include what is reputed to be the oldest tree 
of its kind in England, said to be introduced from Persia in 1 548. 
Aremarkable specimen is growing on a mound near the flower 
garden, and though evidently of great age, it still bears fruit of 
delicious flavour, as we can testify. It is commonly said that 
the fruit of the oldest Mulberry trees is the best. It is, we 


Presume, this particular and venerable tree which forms the sub- 
ject of an illustration in Loudon’s “‘ Arboretum and Fruticetum,” 
Although a wreck compared to its former self, it is 


Fig. 1222. 





King James I not only issued his famous edict for 
introducing the culture of the silkworm into Britain, but 
he also planted largely himself, and directed payments to 
“Master William Stallinge of the sum of £935 for the charge 
of 4 acres of land taken in for His Majesty’s use, near to his Palace 
of Westminster, for the planting of Mulberry trees, together 
with the charge of walling, levelling and planting thereof with 
Mulberry trees.”’ All the world knows the attempt to rear 
silkworms in 
England 
proved un- 
successful. A 
few days ago 
we were priv- 
ileged to sce 
the one re- 
maining Mul- 
berry tree 
planted at 
that time in 
the beautiful 
Priva te 
grounds at 
Buckingham 
Palace. The 
tree -strld 
bears fruit, but is in no way remarkable either for size of its 
trunk or the spread of its branches. 

Loudon points out the following remarkable fact about 
Mulberries and the silkworm industry, apparently the Black, or 
common, Mulberry was cultivated in error : ‘The Royal edict of 
James I, about 1605, recommending the cultivation of silkworms 
and offering packets of Mulberry seeds to all who would sow them, 
no doubt rendered the tree fashionable, as there is scarcely an 
old garden or gentleman’s seat throughout the country, which 
can be traced back to the seventeenth century, in which a 
Mulberry tree is not to be found. It is remarkable, however, 
that, though these trees were expressly intended for the nourish- 
ment of silkworms, they nearly all belong to Morus nigra, as 
very few instances exist of old trees of Morus alba in England.” 
Shakespeare’s famous Mulberry, of which there are descendants 
at Kew, is referable to this period. Shakespeare is said to have 
taken it from the Mulberry garden of James I and planted it 
in his garden at Stratford-on-Avon. This also was a Black 
Mulberry, ‘cultivated for its fruit, which is very wholesome 
and palatable ; and not for its leaves, which are but little esteemed 
for silkworms.’”’ Shakespeare’s Mulberry was destroyed in 
1756 by its then proprietor, Mr. Gastrell, to “ vex his neigh- 
bours.” This act of sacrilege gave rise to several songs and 
pieces of poetry. In view of the recent correspondence in our 
pages on planting fruit trees in grassland, it may be of interest 
to quote the following censure on this practice from a 
paper by Mr. J. Williams of Pitmaston, published in the Horti- 
Transactions for 1813: ‘‘ The standard Mulberry 
receives great injury by being planted on 
grass plots with a view of preserving the 
fruit when it falls spontaneously. No 
tree, perhaps, receives more benefit from 
the spade and the dunghill than the 
Mulberry ; it ought therefore to be fre- 
quently dug about the roots and occa- 
sionally assisted with manure.” 

Pliny says: “ Of all the cultivated 
trees, the Mulbcrry is the last that 





HOUSE. 


THE MULBERRY AT SYON 


cultural 


buds, which it never does until the 
cold weather is past, and it is there- 
fore called the wisest of trees. But, 
when it begins to put forth buds, 
THE BATTERSEA MULBERRY AFTER LOUDON’S FIGURE. it dispatches the business in one 


regarded as one of the largest Mulberry trees in the country. 
Its height is given by Loudon as 22ft., and additional interest 
1S attached to this tree, as it is said to have been planted 
by the botanist Turner. The largest tree recorded by Loudon 
's at Battersea, on the estate of Earl Spenser, ‘‘ over 300 years 
old, from 30 feet to 40 feet high, the diameter of the head 70 feet 
by 60 feet ; with 15 trunks averaging about rift. in girth at rit. 
from the ground.” Weare not aware if this tree or any of its 
numerous offspring are still standing. 


night, and that with so much force 
that their breaking forth may be evidently heard.” In 
alluding to the Black Mulberry, Pliny observes that there 
is no other tree that has been so neglected by the wit of man, 
either in grafting or giving it names. Oddly enough, this 
observation holds good to the present day, for our nurserymen 
still offer for sale the Black, or common, Mulberry, and we are 
not aware of any varieties worthy of a varietal name, or even 
any variation from the wild type. We do not think this can 
be said of any other cultivated fruit. HC. 
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MACHINERY NOTES 


IMPORTANT DETAILS OF FARM TRACTOR DESIGNS. 
HILE visiting a garage and motor repair shop, 
the owner of which has been endeavouring to 
cater for his farmer customers by specialising 
in motor tractor supplies and repairs, I was very 

. interested to observe the repairs he had in hand. 
The contents of the repair shops are the best possible indica- 
tions as to the suitability or otherwise of the various machines 
in use for any particular purpose. Many breakages or 
failures are due to neglect on the part of the user, but even in 
such cases one feels inclined to divide the blame with the 
maker of the machine if the same trouble occurs in a great 
many cases. The frequent recurrence of any particular 
trouble argues a lack of vision on the part of the maker, who 
should have considered the class of man who would buy 
and use the machine. Steps should have been taken to prevent 
any damage resulting from the neglect or mishandling to 
which one might have foreseen the machine would be subjected. 

One of the most important details which the manufacturer 
should render as “ignorance proof” as possible is that of 
lubrication of the engine and of all bearings. Failure to pro- 
vide lubricant to almost any part of a motor tractor for even 
a few minutes almost certainly results in loss of use of the 
machine for many valuable days and a considerable bill for 
repairs. 

Accessibility of the lubricators and the fewest possible 
number of them are two of the greatest safeguards, as with 
one exception the most serious of several repairs in the work- 
shop in question were due to insufficient lubrication. Another 
serious breakage was the cracking of an engine cylinder 
casting, due to the tractor having been left out all night in a 
severe frost without having had the water emptied from the 
cylinder and radiator. The radiator was also damaged. 

There are, however, troubles which the farmer-owner 
cannot guard against by care and attention to detail, and 
which are solely the responsibility of the maker. Chief 
of these is exposed gearing. I find that there are more tractors 
held up from service by gear troubles than from all other 
causes combined, and a considerable proportion of the troubles 
are the outcome of crudeness of design combined with im- 
perfect material. Gearing which is exposed to dust and 
mud and which cannot be adequately lubricated is certain 
to wear out quickly, therefore the manufacturer who has 
adopted this very unmechanical principle of construction 
must use gears which can be cheaply replaced. Cast gears 
unmachined are the cheapest that can 
be manufactured, but their efficiency 
is very low when compared with that 
of machine-cut gears which run in an 
oil bath quite free from grit and dust. 
Low efficiency in the gearing of course 
means greater consumption of fuel and 
of time for the performance of all 
work undertaken. 

I do not wish it to be inferred that 
tractors with exposed gearing are not 
doing satisfactory work, because, on 
the contrary, there are many such 
machines which, in comparison with 
animal power, are doing splendidly. 


THE RIGHT SIZE OF TRACTOR. 

Farmers as a class so far have had 
very little experience upon which to 
base their opinions as to the best size 
of farm tractor to suit their individual 
requirements. For comparatively 
small farms, the farmers of which wish 
to use one tractor only and for as many 
purposes as possible, it is specially 
desirable to have data to go upon, 
as such farms are in the majority 
in this country. The State College of Iowa has obtained 
the opinions of 171 farmers in the State of Iowa, all of whom 
used motor tractors on farms from 120 acres to 240 acres 
each. The machines in use were as follows: 26 per cent., 
16 h.p.; 30 per cent., 20 h.p; 15 per cent., 25 hp.; 
29 per cent., miscellaneous sizes. 

The farmers were overwhelmingly of the opinion that a 
tractor can be profitably employed on any farm of 160 acres 
and upwards, and 20 h.p. was the size most favoured both 
by those actually using such machines and by others using 
machines of different power. , 
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FOR MODERN FARMERS 


I am pleased to obtain this testimony from America, 
as it confirms my contention that the tractor for general 
purposes should be light in weight and of medium power. 

For large farms I believe that greater power (say, 40 h.p. 
and over) special ploughing machines, also suited for sub- 
soiling, mole draining, and threshing, will prove most useful 
if supplemented by relatively small power high clearance 
machines, say, 12 h.p. to 15 h.p., for pulling horse-hoes, 
cultivators, mowers, binders, etc., which do not require as 
much power or weight as for ploughing and other heavy 
duties. : 

The greatest demand, even on large farms, will doubtless 
be for the medium power general purpose tractor until the 
construction of special purpose machines has been more 
developed. I feel quite sure, however, that if “ general 
purpose ’’ use is desired the farmer will make a great mistake 
if he purchases a heavy or very powerful tractor. He would 
be better off with two light or medium power machines than 
one powerful one. The governing factor is that the lighter 
machine can satisfactorily do the work of the heavier, but at 
a less rapid rate, whereas the heavier machine is unsuitable 
for many of the operations which can be performed by the 
lighter one. Where only one tractor is used and that a heavy 
one, horses must be relied upon for the operations which would 
otherwise fall to the lot of a light tractor. 


POTATO PLANTING MACHINERY: DAMAGE TO SEED. 


Concerning mechancial potato planters which feed the 
seed by means of forks or other grips which pierce it, the 
objection has often been made that the seed has been damaged 
because of the eyes being split. 

Apparently this objection has no basis of fact, as it is 
stated that the winner of a potato-growing contest promoted 
by Luther Burbank a few years ago outdistanced his com- 
petitors by growing from a single tuber nearly a bushel of 
fairly good potatoes. He stated that he had split each eye 
very carefully into eight parts, each containing some sub- 
stance of the tuber, and had carefully planted these split 
eyes in a fertile well prepared soil. 

In order to test the reliability of this statement the 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company experimented 
on the same lines. A sound potato was secured and was cut 
into pieces each containing one well developed eye. One of 
these pieces was divided into two, another into four, and 
another into six parts, the eyes being as carefully divided as 
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possible. All the pieces were then planted in a box of moist 
sand in the office, and without exception all sprouted. They 
were then transplanted in a protected spot near the office, 
and the final results can be seen from the illustration here- 
with. From the time of the transplanting the experiment 
rather loses interest as it was not carried through in a thorough 
manner, the soil being poor and the plants neglected. How- 
ever, from all the evidence it is very apparent that the damage 
likely to be caused by fork feeders is not one to be taken 
into consideration when deciding upon the type of mechanical 
planter to purchase. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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